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NOT MY WILL, BUT THINE BE DONE 


Picture painted last year by American soldier in Germany 
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ENCOUNTER 


I met Him on a busy street, 
A stranger commonplace 

And clothed in poor and ragged dress, 
But yet I knew the Face. 


I welcomed Him, I shook His hand 
With all my cordial vim. 

Of course I could not let Him think 
I was ashamed of Him. 


“My Lord,” I said, “Thou knowest that 
I would bow down to Thee, 

But in this crowded city street 
I fear my friends might see.” 


He spoke to me —a loving word. 
I felt the people's stare. 

“Let’s talk of this at home,” I said. 
“It’s much more private there.” 
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He gazed at me with loving eyes. 
I saw the people smile: 
(“Conversion and that sort of thing 
Is rather juvenile.” ) 


He tried to draw yet nearer, 
To my embarrassment. 

I thought I heard the people's jeers 
Around us as we went. 


At last He called me, “Follow 
And share My lonély road.” 

I saw the passers pause and laugh 
At such an episode. 


I could not bear to face the crowd 
So unbecomingly. 

And so I turned and coldly asked, 
“Christ, what art Thou to me?” 


—FRANCES SWARBRICK 
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AMERICA 
Afraid of atoms 

Men who made the atomic bomb are 
greatly worried about what may be 
done with it. Scientists who split 
uranium are conferring vigorously with 
church leaders on spiritual strategy for 
peace. 

We must have “world brotherhood 
exhibited through world government,” 
Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, physicist, told a 
pastors’ conference in Rochester, N. Y. 
“Too many people think in terms of 
making America strong,” he said. “They 
do not realize that it would be impos- 
sible to make us invulnerable.” 

At Winter Park, Florida, Prof. Harold 
C. Urey, Nobel Prize winning physicist, 
assured a conference of scientists and 
church leaders that preparation for an 
atomic war would lead to such radical 
changes in our mode of living that 
totalitarianism would result. Total 
peace on aworld scale, enforced 
through public opinion, is the only an- 
swer for the problem of the atomic 
bomb, the conference agreed. 

At the Midwest Conference of Atomic 
Scientists and Religious Leaders, held 
in Chicago in February, Rabbi Ralph 
Simon said that “science and religion 
must unite or the world will destroy 
itself.” 

Dr. Arthur H. Compton, pioneer in 
atomic experiments, said at the YWCA 
convention in Atlantic City last month 
that not the atomic bomb, but war, 
needs to be outlawed. Dr. Karl Z. Mor- 
gan, atomic physicist, writes that scien- 
tists know a bomb can be produced 
1,000 times more destructive than those 
dropped on Japan. “As a class of peo- 
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ple,” he states, “scientists are perhaps 
not considered to be too religious. How- 
ever they realize the need for divine 
guidance. They are praying that peo- 
ple of this country will choose to live 
in a world of peace and good will.” 

See “Is the End of the World Near?” 
Page 19. 
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All aboard for St. Paul's Church 


They ride to church 

Bus service has been established by 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of West 
Camp, N. Y. Since Feb. 24, the bus has 
been making a 12-mile trip each Sun- 
day morning to bring in people who 
lack other transportation. No fare is 
charged. 

Pastor LeRoy S. Deitrich says the bus 
service is an outgrowth of a visit of 
Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, ULC secretary 
of evangelism. People unable to come 
regularly to their churches are now 
given the chance. The project has been 
widely publicized by newspapers and 
radio. 

The West Camp congregation is one 
of America’s oldest—dating to 1710 
when the Rev. Joshua Kocherthal and 
the Palatines settled on the Hudson. 
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Trinity Reformed Church of New 
York City has established a “taxi” serv- 
ice for parishioners unable to attend 
services otherwise. Anyone who phones 
the church between 9.30 and 10 a. M. 
gets an automobile sent to his door. 


Fire 

The mortgage was to be burnt at 
Lindley Methodist Church, Philadel- 
phia, on April 14. Instead, on March 
19, the church burned. Flames thor- 
oughly damaged the church interior. 

A Greek Orthodox congregation in 
San Francisco was in session on Feb. 
10 trying to decide what to do for a 
family whose home had burned down. 
During the meeting fire broke out in 
the building where the congregation 
conferred. Result: $10,000 damage. 


28,362 give 10 per cent 

There have been 1,300 members of 
the United’ Brethren Church who de- 
cided during 1945 to give 10 per cent 
of their earnings as church offerings. 
They bring the total tithers to 28,362. 
_ With that kind of giving, the United 
Brethren Church—which has 454,738 
members—reached 108 per cent of its 
benevolence goal last year, $685,428, 
plus $255,663 in Christmas offerings for 
charitable institutions. The church is 
seeking 100,000 tithers, and a benev- 
olence goal of $710,000 in 1946. 

Merger of the United Brethren 
Church with the Evangelical Church 
has been favored by 85 per cent of the 
votes cast in all United Brethren con- 
gregations. The Evangelical Church 
had adopted the plan at a general con- 
vention. A conference has been ar- 
ranged in Johnstown, Pa. Nov. 17, 
when the denominations are to unite. 


Sign of spring 
About the time the maple trees are 
in leaf, the annual discussion of a mer- 
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ger of the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
churches begins again. This year, says 
Dr. Henry Pitt Van Dusen, the matter 
must be settled. 

‘Ts it any wonder that throughout 
American Protestantism, the Episcopal 
Church is_increasingly likened to an 
adolescent school-girl who proposes 
marriage in leap-year, and then, when 
her offer is accepted, searches fran- 
tically for some escape from her 
pledged commitment?” Thus writes 
Dr. Van Dusen, Union Seminary pres- 
ident, in the Witness. 

Dr. Van Dusen—who states he is a 
lay member of the Episcopal Church 
as well as a Presbyterian clergyman— 
refers to the proposal made by Epis- 
copalians in 1937 “to achieve organic 
union” with the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. 

The Presbyterians had not asked for 
such action. It took them by complete 
surprise, Dr. Van Dusen says. “The 
logic of kinship would have urged 
Episcopalians to seek, first, reunion 
with Methodists, children of their own 
household from whom they have been 
separated by only a century and a half, 
while Presbyterians turned to one or 
another of their cousins of the Re- 
formed tradition.” 

But the Presbyterians agreed readily 
to the Episcopal proposal, and for eight 
years commissions have been studying 
plans. Each plan has failed as a result 
of violent opposition from the Anglo- 
Catholic wing within the Episcopal 
Church. 

When the triennial general conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church takes 
place this autumn in Philadelphia, it 
will no doubt “seek for some formula 
of delay or evasion which may be made 
to appear as less than retreat from the 
plighted promise of 1937,” Dr. Van 
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Dusen surmises. What should happen, 
he says, is that “the issue be squarely 
faced on the floor of the convention, 
that sides be frankly taken so that the 
decision, which ever way it ultimately 
goes, shall be unequivocal and final.” 

MEANWHILE, there is renewed pros- 
pect of union of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. (Northern) with the 
Presbyterian Church in the US. 
(Southern). A drafting committee will 
meet in Asheville, N. C., June 18-20, to 
draw up a proposal for both denomina- 
tions. 


Chaplains come home 

Nearly half the chaplains who have 
served in the U. S. Army during the 
war have now been released, reports 
Maj. Gen. Luther D. Miller, chief of 
chaplains. Of 8,041 who were in the 
_Army on Sept. 1, 3,660 had been sep- 
arated from the service by Feb. 28. 

Total number of chaplains killed in 
action during the war was 77. Twelve 
of these were lost in the sinking of Jap- 
anese prison ships. Seventy-six chap- 
lains died otherwise than in battle dur- 
ing the war period, of whom five died 
in Japanese prison camps. There were 
246 chaplains wounded in action. Dec- 
orations were awarded to 1,383. 


Gap 

A gap which cannot be bridged exists 
between religion and the revolutionary 
movements of our age, stated Dr. Paul 
Tillich, of Union Theological Seminary, 
at the University of Chicago recently. 

The revolutionary movements, as 
well as religion, strive for human wel- 
fare, he said, but cannot be reconciled. 

Revolutionary movements move 
through a cycle which begins with con- 
fidence in the laws of nature. Things 
are supreme, and all authority rests in 
them. From this stage the revolutionary 
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movement goes on toward a culture in 
which the self is supreme. It produces 
a totalitarian system which is a law 
unto itself. At this point the movement 
results in catastrophe. This leaves a 
void out of which may emerge a type 
of culture in which God is recognized 
as supreme. 
Men live, Dr. Tillich said, even more 
by symbols than by bread. Our sym- 
bols are not separated from, but are 
carriers of the reality which they rep- 


resent. It is just this void of empty 


symbols which is the ultimate catas- 
trophe produced by the revolutionary 
movements. 

The void, he said, must be accepted, 
lived into, taken into one’s self in its 
full doom. It is in itself a thing that 
calls forth divine creation. 


Costs at college 

Analysis of how a church college is 
financed has been made at ~ Thiel, 
Greenville, Pa., for the fiscal year end- 

ing last June 30. 

Total cost of main- 

tenance was 

*© $145,858. Of course 

a ** the college was still 

way below average 

enrollment during 
1944-45. 

3% Students paid 

$69,790 and the 

Pittsburgh Synod 

supplied $45,000 ‘on 

= the college bills. 

From the ULC Board of Education 

came $12,800. Endowment and rentals 

accounted for $14,641, and gifts from 

alumni and friends $3,626. 

Thiel spent $55,379 for providing in- 
struction, $35,233 for living costs for 
resident students, and $20,666 for main- 
tenance of grounds and buildings. In- 
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terest on indebtedness took $16,535 and 
_ administration and promotion $17,252. 


_ What becomes of college graduates? 
Many graduates of church colleges 
enter the ministry. A still larger pro- 
_ portion become teachers. Some figures 
_ have been gathered at Lenoir Rhyne, 
| Hickory, N. C. In 10 years ending De- 
~ cember 1945, this college graduated 759 
|. students. Sixty-six per cent, or 502 
students, had received training as 
teachers, and had taught at least one 
' year in public schools. 

Figures in 1940 showed that 20 per 
cent of the men graduating from Lenoir 
Rhyne had become teachers, while 40 
per cent of the women graduates were 
in that profession. 


EUROPE 
Hilfswerk will try 

An attempt to do relief work in Ger- 
' many’s Russian zone will be made by 
' Hilfswerk, agency of the Protestant 
_ churches. Relief needs are reported to 
be acute. 

A subdivision of Hilfswerk, prac- 
tically independent of the main organ- 
ization, is to be called Osthilfe (Eastern 
Aid). Dr. Stewart Herman reports that 
many German congregations have 
promised to allocate to Osthilfe 30 per 
cent of the donations made by the 
German church people from their own 
scanty supplies. 

Hilfswerk has already collected 15 
million Reichsmarks, of which slightly 
more than half is to be used in financing 
~ Osthilfe. The rest will be used for the 
neediest western areas such as the Saar 
and the Ruhr. 


- Czech church protests 
Germans “provoked their present 
plight by their own limitless arrogance,” 
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says the Czechoslovak Church, largest 
Protestant body in Czechoslovakia, in 
answer to the World Council of 
Churches. 

The World Council at its February 
meeting asked that deportation of Ger- 
mans from Czechoslovakia be sus- 
pended on account of “distress and suf- 
fering to millions of people including 
large numbers of women and children.” 
The transfer of populations has “re- 
sulted in disease and death for an ap- 
palling proportion” said the Council. 

Further transfers should be carried 
out in an orderly and humane manner. 
Proper means of transport, personal 
protection, and adequate supplies of 
food en route should be provided, the 
Council proposed. 

The protest from the Czech Church 
stated that Germans living in Czecho- 
slovakia “committed the worst crimes 
against the Czechs and Slovaks.” Their 
continued presence in that country 
would “lead to open hostility and the 
destruction of international peace,” the 
statement said. Consideration should 
be given to the “historical necessity of 
self-preservation and the conditions of 
human existence for a Slav nation en- 
dangered twice in a century by pan- 
German imperialism.” 

Robert Root, writing from World 
Council headquarters to the Christian 
Century, says that the Czechs them- 
selves are beginning to wonder if their 
treatment of the Germans is not an ex- 
act copy of the treatment Hitler’s 
agents gave them. 

“The Czechs are putting into practice 
the dictum of those Americans whose 
solution for the Negro and Japanese- 
American problems has always been: 
‘Sénd them back where they came 
from!’” says Mr. Root. Czech Chris- 
tians feel a “sense of shame.” 


World headquarters 


A modest chalet in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, has been purchased by the World 
Council of Churches, and has been re- 
modeled as its office building. 

“The unpretentious headquarters of 
the World Council of Churches stands 
. . . just across the lake from the mag- 
nificent palace of the League of Na- 
tions,’ stated Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz 
who attended the World Council meet- 
ing in February. “What a contrast, both 
in appearance and in the outlook for 
the future! 

“Already the Council needs much 
larger headquarters and staff for its 
great undertaking,” says Dr. Wentz. 
“Will it some day move to the other 
side of Lake Geneva, take possession 
of the beautiful palace occupied by the 
League of Nations, convert that palace 
into a church?” 


Missions resume self-support 

Danish and Norwegian missionary 
societies, whose foreign fields were 
supported largely by Lutheran World 
Action funds when the missions were 
cut off from their home bases during 


the war, are already resuming their 
work and have made extensive plans 
for expansion of their activities in India 
and China. 

At the Santal Mission in Bihar, India, 
for example, it is planned to double 
the station’s staff over a two-year pe- 
riod. Twenty missionaries are being 
assigned to that field this year and an- 
other 20 next year. Before the war 


there were 60 missionaries at Santal,, 


most of them from Denmark and Nor- 
way and a few from the United States. 
About 20 returned to their home lands, 
and the rest remained at the mission to 
continue their work, assisted by native 
converts and by missionaries evacuated 
from China. 

A huge bomber was recently pur- 
chased by the missionary societies of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and 
according to reports will be used to 
transport missionaries to and from the 
Scandinavian countries. 


MOVIE MADE FOR WORLD 
ACTION 


Some of the most interesting scenes 
in the National Lutheran Council’s 
new film, “The Good Fight,” now avail- 
able for showing in churches through- 
out the country, are depicted in the 
accompanying photographs. It’s the 
story of a returned soldier who finds 
that his family and friends do not un- 
derstand the great need throughout the 
world for Christian love and help to 
bind up the wounds of war. 

Groping for a solution to his con- 
flicts, he hears his pastor’s sermon on 
Lutheran World Action. Inspired to do 
something about it, he confers with 
Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive director 
of the National Lutheran Council, and 
Dr. Paul C. Empie, director of the 
LWA’s $10,000,000 appeal. After hear- 
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| ing more about the gigantic task of 
_ehurch relief and rehabilitation con- 
fronting the Lutheran Church, he vol- 
unteers to lead the LWA campaign in 
his local church. 

In the course of the 40-minute film, 
an opportunity is afforded for docu- 
mentary flashbacks which vividly ex- 


plain LWA activities in the spiritual. 


reconstruction of Europe, supporting 
orphaned missions, working among 


service men, prisoners of war and 
refugees, and performing a ministry of 
mercy in all walks of life. 


1. Homecoming of Paul, the returned 
soldier, is a joyous affair, but the lavish 
quantity of food on the table serves to 
remind him of many scenes of grim star- 
vation he had witnessed in various parts 
of the world. 


2. Paul’s feeling that he must do some- 
thing to help sufferers is crystalized into a 
deep conviction when he hears Pastor 
Miller’s sermon on Lutheran World Ac- 
tion and the need for wholehearted Chris- 
tian support. 
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3. After hearing an account of the vast 
program of relief and rehabilitation which 
the Lutheran Church is undertaking, the 
returned veteran tells Dr. Long and Dr. 
Empie that he wants to serve to the best 
of his ability, and he becomes chairman 
of the Lutheran World Action campaign 
in his local church. 


4, Paul’s family, now awakened to the 


need and the challenge, discusses the 
LWA appeal and their part in it. All of 
them agree to make sacrifices in order 
to pledge as much as possible, even down 
to Paul’s youngest brother, who gives the 
money he had been saving for a bicycle. 


At a recent preview, the 16 mm. 
sound film, entitled “The Good Fight,” 
was described as “one of the most out- 
standing motion pictures ever issued by 
the Lutheran Church.” 

Produced by Caravel Films, Inc., of 
New York, the story is portrayed by a 
professional cast. Also featured is the 
National Lutheran Chorus of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Several scenes are laid at 
Epiphany Church, Hempstead, L. I. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Free faith 

Iv WOULD BE interesting to know what 
connection there is, if any, between 
Russia’s recent unsuccessful attempt to 
forbid the Hungarian cardinal-elect’s 
journey to Rome for elevation to his 
office, and a recent declaration by Hun- 
gary’s president, Baron Zoltan Tildy. 
Baron Tildy is not only the first pres- 
ident of the Hungarian Republic but 
a Calvinist pastor. 

Recently, in an interview at Buda- 
pest, he declared: “I will run the coun- 
try according to the principles I 
preached as a pastor. . . . I will never 
tolerate an anti-church policy. 
Hungary can only be reconstructed if 
she accepts the moral foundation of the 
divine teachings of Christ, especially 
the commandment of love. As a pastor 
I always tried to fulfill my duty. Asa 
humble servant of the church I believe 
in divine predestination. In politics I 
seek only the will of God and noth- 
ing else.” 

President Tildy advocates the sep- 
aration of church and state. He urges 
the abolition of state subsidies to 
church bodies, throwing them upon 
their own resources for support in or- 
der that they may truly be “free in- 
dependent bodies.” 


Honesty 

GUATEMALA IS leading the way, with 
many other small nations and groups 
to follow, to demand justice from the 
World Court, when it opens its pro- 
ceedings. The defendant will be Great 
Britain. 


Guatemala demands the return of 
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territory, now existing as British Hon- 
duras, because of a breach of contract. 
She contends that the conditions under 
which the territory was awarded to 
Britain in 1859 were not fulfilled. Gov- 
ernment will be improved—and peace 
better assured everywhere—when na- 
tions will be subject to the same laws 
of honesty and fair dealing which are 


- operative in the affairs of private cit- 


izens. 


Lesson in Iranian 

RuSSIANS are extending and inten- 
sifying the study of the Iranian lan- 
guages in their schools. The program 
has a legitimate reason for being, be- 
cause of the use of the Tadjik, Ossetin, 
and Kurd dialects in that linguistic 
family within the compass of the 
U.S.S.R. The project is implemented 
by a symposium of “The Iran Lan- 
guages,” just issued and edited by Rus- 
sia’s academician, Ivan Meschaninov. 

The political significance of the pro- 
gram is introduced by the special study 
of the Iranian dialects in sections out- 
side the present Soviet jurisdiction, in 
Iran, for instance. 
Government control 

SWEDEN RUNS two national budgets 
with the dual purpose of keeping her 
accounts straight and for the expediting 
of a measure of planned economy. The 
ordinary budget provides for the cur- 
rent expenses of government; the other, 
a “capital budget,” includes all reve- 
nue-producing expenditures, govern- 
ment-controlled and owned operations, 


such as railroads, public utilities, etc. 
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The “capital budget” for the next 
fiseal year will be $167,500,000 as com- 
pared with $92,750,000 this year. The 
tendency of government - controlled 
operations is to grow. The next “cap- 
ital budget” will include $62,500,000 
credits to war-ravaged neighbors. These 
items are to be amortized over a period 
of years, but their cancellation will 
provide for still other government un- 
dertakings. With these means the gov- 
ernment plans “maintaining a balance 
between savings and investments, of 
checking booms which threaten to get 
out of hand, and of offsetting the de- 
flationary effects of a fall in private 
capital expenditures.” 


Honorary 

EviwenTLy there were “Jews” and 
Jews in Nazidom. One-of them, a Baron 
Von Oppenheim, was “created” an 
“Honorary Aryan” by Marshal Goer- 
ing, for his efficient service to the Nazis 
throughout their stay in power. Dur- 
ing that time also he carried on exten- 
sive negotiations for them in Sweden. 
And now, after discreet obscurity, he 
is on his road back, having just been 
appointed, by someone who ought to 
have known better, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Rheinisch- 
Westphaelische Elektrizitaets Gesell- 
schaft, one of the most potent producers 
of electricity in Europe. 


Let Spain alone 

IN THE LIGHT of recent revelations 
concerning Franco from Nazi docu- 
ments, it is strange, but equally reveal- 
ing, to hear the Spanish Cardinal of 
Toledo, Pla Y Deniel, say: “Why can’t 


the world leave Spain in peace? Why 


mot behave toward us as we have to- 


coward others?” 


Spain remained neutral during the 
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war (and established fueling stations on 
her coasts to service Nazi subma- 
rines). Spain has not attacked anyone 
(and sent the Blue Division to fight 
the Russians on the eastern border). 

The Germans said might makes right, 


“but Spain answered that force cannot 


serve in place of justice (she slew 
Basque priests with the consent of the 
Church, because they were Loyalists). 
But then we have just had Dr. Carlton 
Hayes, our late ambassador to Spain 
and intimate friend to Franco, saying 
the same thing. 


French atoms 

ScIENCE, SPEAKING through France’s 
Nobel Prize Winner, Prof. Jolliot- 
Curie, asserts that “future French 
atomic research will be directed to- 
ward the harnessing of (atomic) 
energy for industrial purposes.” He 
speaks with authority in propounding 
this constructive and benign. purpose. 
He is both a member of the French 
and the UNO Atomic Research Energy 
Commissions. 

France, however, is of necessity com- 
mitted to peaceful pursuits, if only for 
her continued existence. With a hap- 
pier outcome to her participation in 
World War II, her approach to atomic 
energy might not have been so be- 
neficent. Prof. Jolliot-Curie confesses 
that if the German occupation had been 
delayed another year, French science 
would have produced the atom bomb. 


Missionaries on the Congo 

BELGIAN AUTHORITIES in the Congo re- 
cently announced that “the virtual 
monopoly of Roman Catholic missions 
on public funds for education . . . will 
soon end under the new Government’s 
program to include foreign Protestant 
schools in the annual grant of sub- 
sidies.” 
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WASHINGTON 


BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


JUDGE HATTON W. SUMNERS 


The story 

This page originated during an un- 
expected train ride from Washington to 
Wilmington with Judge Hatton W. 
Sumners of Texas, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, who 
is retiring after 33 years in Congress. 

When Mr. Sumners was between 15 
and 17 years of age, his health was not 
good and he could only use his eyes 
sparingly. He was not able to work on 
the farm and was not permitted to do 
much reading. But he began to think. 
As a boy, he decided that farmers didn’t 
raise their crops—only the “big Part- 
ner” could do that. And he further saw 
that the more farmers learned about 
the plans of the “big Partner,” planted 
and plowed accordingly, the better 
crops they got. This boyhood discovery 
is the key. to. his public life. It is his 
conviction that men in public service 
should assume the same attitude to- 
ward God which farmers must do with 
their crops. Men cannot create any- 
thing; all they can do is to discover, 
combine, and apply. 


"Finding fathers” 

He likes to call the members of the 
Constitutional Convention the “finding 
fathers” instead of the “founding fath- 
ers.” They discovered those principles 
which have made possible what we be- 
lieve is the best form of popular gov- 
ernment yet achieved, in spite of its 
weaknesses. But they didn’t create it. 

. . He fears we have only a 50-50 
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chance to keep what the fathers left us. 
The story of 1929 is only “skin trou- 
ble” compared to what we face now. 
Our task, in the judgment of the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, is to 
meet this hour’s demands without 
changing the basic structure of Amer- 
ican government. 

Mr. Sumners believes that the Rhode 
Island Charter of 1663 is the greatest 
state document of all time. It affirms 
that religious liberty is not alone a 
right of men by creation but is the 
foundation of free government. 


The great idolatry 

In the search for truth by which to 
face the problems of the yester years 
and which now confront us, the Judge 
holds that the worst kind of idolatry is 
the myth of so-called great men—the 
Alexanders, the Napoleons, and more 
recent breeds. In fact, those who be- 
lieve in the “founding fathers” have 
given us the bum steer. 

Democracy is an association of people 
engaged in the common enterprise of 
governing themselves, in contrast to 
hereditary nobility or royalty. Staying 
close to the units of population across 
the nation without undue centralization 
in Washington, the willingness of our 
people to tackle difficult problems 
themselves, expanding our government 
without changing the basic structure, 
trying to discover the principles of the 
“big Partner”—this is Hatton Sumner’s 
hope for the future. To achieve this, 
political parties must be more than a 
co-operative association of boosters. 
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stricken European countries, 
_ their outstandingly generous contribu- 
| tions to the work of the World Council. 


- 380,000 pounds 


Dr. Joun R. Morr at a staff meeting 


| of the World Council recently, ex- 


pressed profound appreciation for the 


| part that the Lutherans of America are 


playing not only in material aid for 
but in 


America, however, is not the only 
nation—nor are Lutherans the only de- 


- nomination—now bringing first-aid to 
| Europe. The other day I talked with 


Pastor Hellstern of the Swiss Church 


| Relief, who described what his com- 


mittee had accomplished in the Canton 
of Zurich. The farmers’ wives of the 
district contributed sufficient food in a 
special campaign to send 32 railroad 


' ears (European cars are less than half 


the size of ours) into Austria, Hungary, 
and Germany. This shipment included 
of potatoes, 36,000 
pounds of flour, 40,000 pounds of dried 
fruit, 5,200 pounds of condensed milk, 
2,000 pounds of cheese, ete. That is a 
lot for one canton of a small country! 
_ Now they are making an appeal to 
supply the Austrian Church with 
Bibles that are badly needed in refugee 
camps. The new appeal sounds rather 
strange but eminently sensible, namely: 
“Take your unused Bibles off your 


DR. STEWART W. HERMAN is on the staff of 
the World Council of Churches in: Geneva, 
Switzerland. He is a minister of the United 
Lutheran. Church in America. Preceding the 
_war he was pastor of the American Church in 
Berlin. Since the war he has traveled widely 


in central Europe,_particularly in Germany. 
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‘Europeans Are Helping 


"By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Report on reconstruction efforts within the churches of Europe 


shelves and give them to people who 
really want them!” 

That is not all the Swiss are doing. 
They are bringing people in to be their 
guests in private homes. Dozens of 
Dutch mothers and children have been 
granted this hospitality, including one 
pastor’s wife who brought along only 
five of her nine children—for a “vaca- 
tion.” But the holiday was a real one 
because for one year during the war 
she had cared for her husband’s parish 
and taken 70 children into her house 
every day for instruction. Most of the 
families said they had brought all their 
possessions in their suitcases, but that 
did not prove to amount to much, and 
all of them were outfitted with what- 
ever additional clothes were needed for 
the homeward trip. 

As I rREeporTED last week in THE Lu- 
THERAN, recently Pastor Krafts of the 
Latvian Church-in-exile in Germany, 
spent a few days with us in Geneva 
and told us of the situation of his peo- 
ple who had remained faithfully in 
Latvia in 1939 when Hitler wanted to 
evacuate them before the Russians oc- 
cupied the Baltic States for the first 
time, but who voluntarily came along 
out of Latvia when the German army 
retreated in 1944 because they did not 
relish a second encounter with anti- 
religious Communism. Let us empha- 
size: these people are not of German 
blood, nor do they speak the German 
language, nor were they Quislings to 
their country! But they were Luther- 
ans who wanted to remain loyal to 
their Christian faith and they had seen 
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that the Russians were destroying their 
church. 

There are now 200,000 Latvians in 
Germany, a few of whom may be po- 
litical refugees or Fascists, but half of 
them are merely non-skilled workers 
or agricultural laborers. Seventy-five 
per cent of them are in DP camps 
where they are cared for by UNRRA 
and provided with 2,100-2,300 calories 
of food per day, which is about 20 per 
cent more than the average German 
gets. Nevertheless, health conditions 
are far from satisfactory. 

Two-thirds of these Latvians are 
Protestant and have their own pastors 
with them. As a matter of fact there 
are now more Latvian Lutherans in 
Germany than were left behind in 
Latvia. One hundred thirty-four pas- 
tors came. to Germany, 13 went to 
Sweden, there are two in Belgium and 
two in Austria; only 120 were left be- 
hind. These pastors are well organized 
under their archbishop who resides in 
the French zone, a man 80 years of age, 
and they have already published a 
small religious periodical which reaches 
a few of their people. The only other 
method of communication is by trips 
around the camps, but most pastors, 
owing to a lack of bicycles or money 
for rail fares, must travel on foot. 

Pastor Krafts asked us to provide 
living allowances for the Latvian Lu- 
therans, at a rate of about $10 to $20 
a month for those who live outside the 
camps and about $5 to $8 a month for 
those who live inside. He also wants 
paper to publish Bibles and hymnals, 
obtain clerical gowns for 20 of the pas- 
tors, bicycles and communion kits for 
about 50 of them, and scholarships for 
nearly 35 theological students who 
would like to complete their studies, 
in the United States if possible. 
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AMONG OUR visIToRS last week were 
two pastors who have had a great deal 
to do with German war prisoners in 
two widely separated areas, namely, 
Italy and England. Pastor Wabnitz is 
minister at the German Church in 
Milan, where he says shops and stores 
are once more full of all kinds of goods 
at fantastically high prices. Life is 
slowly returning to normal and trains 
run with their pre-Mussolini irregu- 
larity. Five of the six German churches 
in Italy—at Rome, Milan, Florence, 
Bolzano and Turin—are still function- 
ing. My good friend Dr. Kurt Nau- 
mann who graduated from Union The- 
ological Seminary and has always been 
an ardent anti-Nazi, is serving the half- 
destroyed church at Bolzano. Lutheran 
funds are now paying the salary of 
Pastor Dahlgrun of Rome and it has 
been asked that additional funds be 
supplied for Pastor Wabnitz. The other 
three pastors, we hope, will be sup- 
ported by the Swedish church to whom 
we have already applied. About $50 
per month is enough. ; 

Pastor Birger Forell, formerly my 
good friend at the Swedish church in 
Berlin, has represented the YMCA in 
German camps in England for the last 
two years where, with his customary 
energy, he has done all that he could 
for the spiritual welfare of the prison- 
ers. He told me that there are 140 Ger- 
man pastors for 230 camps and that 
British permission has been given for 
them to circulate so as to hold services 
for all prisoners. Furthermore, a the- 
ological school has been set up near 
Sheffield in order that candidates for 
the ministry may not waste valuable 
time during their years of confinement. 
The YMCA has been doing a splendid 
piece of work in these camps and de- 
serves the thanks of all churches. 
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The Bible Invades Japan 


By T. BENTON PEERY 


Kiyoshi Hirai, Japanese Lutheran pastor, educated in America, 
will direct distribution of huge shipment of New Testaments 


New TESTAMEN'S PRINTED IN JAPANESE 
—2,500,000 of them—are being shipped 
from America to Tokyo. They are be- 
ing sent by the American Bible Society 
in response to an appeal from Japanese 
Christian leaders. Responsibility for 
their distribution will fall to the Rev. 
Hirai, Lutheran pastor of 
Tonan Church, Tokyo, and executive 
secretary of the Japan Bible Society. 

In addition the American Society is 
preparing 100,000 Japanese editions of 
the full Bible. The Bible Society at 
present is collecting a special fund of 
$600,000 to prepare these books. “The 
cause deserves support,” the New York 
Times comments. “Plainly there must 
be more than international political 
reorganization to bring peace to the 
world. There must be a_ spiritual 
awakening as well.” 

The number of Bibles being printed 
in Japanese seems very large indeed— 
especially when one remembers that 
at the beginning of the war, after a 
century of consistent missionary effort, 
there were only 500,000 Christians in 
Japan. But the number indicates faith 
in the great opportunity now opening 
in that land. 


A Unitep Press dispatch in Pacific 
Stars and Stripes names the Rev. Mr. 
Hirai as one of a committee of three 


* Japanese writers making the first trans- 


lation of the Old Testament into: the 
Japanese direct from the Hebrew text. 
The group, under the name of the Old 
Testament Central Revision Commit- 
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tee, has been at work since 1944 and 
expects to complete the great under- 
taking by 1950. Previous translations 
of the Old Testament have been made 
from the English. 

On a visit to Tokyo I went to see Mr. 
Hirai in the Japan Bible Society build- 
ing, just one city block from the famous 
Tokyo PX which is known to every sol- 
dier and sailor in the Islands. There I 
saw him in his small office, not the same 
young man I knew a quarter-century 
ago in the States, but a sober, mature 
man with the same cordial smile and 
kindly way. 

On my next visit I worshiped in the 
fine church he serves, Tonan Church, 
in a residential section of Tokyo, the 
only Lutheran church left standing in 
the city. The congregation consisted of 
Lutheran chaplains, Japanese pastors, 
and members of the church. Later a 
group went to the near-by parsonage 
for dinner. Previous to the meeting, 
in his office, Mr. Hirai showed me a 
statement from Pacific Theater Chap- 
lain Bennett of Manila, to the effect 
that 2,500,000 copies of the New Testa- 
ment would be shipped to his organiza- 
tion. Previously there had been little 
work for the Bible Society, as there 
was no paper, no Bibles, no printing. 
But by March the first copies were ex- 
pected. They are to be sold for a nom- 
inal sum, so that they will be used and 
prized by the Japanese, the money to 
be expended for Christian work by the 
local society. 

Mr. Hirai recently visited me here 
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at the 91st Field Hospital in Niigata, 
where he has a brother who is a teacher 
of English literature in the Higher 
School. On two different days he spent 
some hours with me, speaking at the 
hymn-sing on Sunday evening. Among 
other things he told the men, “The 
American soldier has made a good im- 
pression on Japan.” A letter received 
from him today (Feb. 27) says: “The 
first shipment of 100,000 of the New 
Testaments arrived here. I have been 
kept exceedingly busy distributing 
them among the people. It will do 


them good immensely if we can put a 
copy in each home throughout Japan.” 
Pastor Hirai was graduated from 
Lenoir-Rhyne College in 1923, and from 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, in 1926. Post-graduate 
studies were continued in the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, Germany, before re- 
turning to work in his homeland. 
Japanese Christians in the New York 
City area are said to have raised $5,000 
toward the American Bible Society ef- 
fort to raise the fund needed for the 
shipment of Bibles to Japan. 


John Nielsen, 88, was the most faithful member of the Tom Quinn Bible Class of Fenner Memorial 
Sunday school, Louisville, Ky., until last fall when he broke his hip. Warren Herbert, standing at 
right, president, and members of the class decided it would be fitting to hold an occasional class 
at Nielsen's home. Sharing a hymnal with Herbert is the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, pastor of the 
church. Nielsen, a native of Denmark, has attended the church more than 45 years. 
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~The Girls Made Up Their Minds 


By PAUL HAMSHER 


Mildred and Nancy are going to be deaconesses, 
and they show that they mean it 


IT ALL BEGAN several months ago with 
the visit of Sister Mildred Winter, field 
secretary for the Board of Deaconess 
Work. She was Temple congregation’s 
guest at a Sunday afternoon tea, and 
explained deaconess work at Vespers 
that evening. All the 
young women of the 
congregation got spe- 
cial imvitations and 
most of them were 
there. Sister Mildred 
made. a deep impres- 
sion. Her personal contact with the 
young people at the informal tea was 
invaluable. The pastor recognized this, 
but certainly was not expecting the re- 
sults that followed. 

“We've decided to be deaconesses. 
Now what do we do?” It was said as a 
duet, and sweet music it was to the 
pastor’s ears. Though he couldn’t see 
them at the moment—he was fumbling 
in the sacristy wardrobe—he recog- 
nized the voices of Mildred and Nancy, 
two high school girls. 

“Do.they know what they’re saying?” 
he thought as he found a hanger for 
his vestments, “or is this some passing 
whim?” 

‘Have you considered what being a 
deaconess involves?” he asked. “Let’s 
not make too hasty decisions.” 

“Oh, we’ve been thinking about it for 
two whole weeks now,” said Mildred. 

“Ever since Sister Mildred was here,” 
Nancy added, “and we're sure it’s what 
we want to be. All we need now is to 
know how to go about becoming one.” 
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“Well,” he hesitated, “let me see. It 
will be several years before either of 
you could enter the Motherhouse. It 
takes education, you know.” 

“Yes,” they persisted, “but isn’t there 
something we can do right now to get 
started?” 

“Tll tell you what!” The pastor be- 
gan to catch their enthusiasm. “You 
CAN start right now. I need some help 
in addressing the letter that goes out 
to the congregation next week. Can 
you come to the parish house after 
school on Wednesday?” 

They assured him they could. 

“In the meantime,’ he continued, 
“Tl write to Philadelphia or Baltimore 
for full information about preparation 
for deaconess work.” 

Wuen WEDNESDAY rolled around, five 
girls were there to help with the letter 
mailing. It was done in a jiffy. 

Thus began a series of events that 
have been of great value to the church 
and at the same time have been a pre- 
liminary training for two girls with 
high aspirations. 

One Sunday evening the pastor sug- 
gested to the Luther League a real 


~ service could be performed for the 


church by getting THe LUTHERAN into 
more of Temple’s homes. At that time 
only two homes received the news mag- 
azine of the church. One was the par- 
sonage. Then, before the pastor knew 
what was happening, Mildred and 
Nancy had organized and conducted a 
visitation campaign which netted 33 
new subscriptions and two renewals. 
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When the Music Committee found 
itself without a director for the Junior 
Choir, Mildred and another girl with 
musical ability agreed to assume tem- 
porary leadership. They are still doing 
a splendid job of it. 

Nancy is always available as sub- 
stitute when one of the teachers of the 
Children of the Church program can- 
not be present. 

The Luther League felt the need for 
an Inner Mission- Committee. Mildred 
and Nancy were selected to organize it. 

And so it goes. The people of Tem- 
ple have started to think of this team 
as their “Junior Deaconesses,” and are 
looking forward to the time when they 
can speak of them as “Sister Mildred 
Peters” and “Sister Nancy Benson.” 


\ALONG WITH THEIR SERVICE activities 
in the church the girls have begun a 
private course of study. “If we are go- 
ing to be deaconesses, we ought to know 
more than we do about the Bible,” is 
the way they put it to their pastor. He 


gave them, fer a starter, Herbert C. 
Alleman’s The New Testament—A 
Study. 

Far from the “bookworm” type, Mil- 
dred and Nancy have a normal interest 
in social activities. They were instru- 
mental in negotiating a hayride in Jan- 
uary, which, in spite of winter winds, 
was a great success. They are pro- 
moters of “girls’ night” twice a week 
in the game room of the parish house, 


.and they never miss the monthly busi- 


nu 


ness and social meeting of their depart- 
ment of the church school. 

Currently the girls are delving into 
catalogues from Lutheran colleges, an- 
ticipating their fulfillment of the Dea- 
coness Board’s entrance requirement, 
“at least two years of college.” They 
are not sure where the money is com- 
ing from, but they are determined not 
to let anything stop them. It seems 
they are destined to be deaconesses. 
May our church produce many more 
like them! 


“Il Must Obey God” 


The Japanese authorities approached Dr. Uchimura, principal of 
Kinjo Woman’s College at Nagoya, and insisted that he take out of 
the constitution of his school the words “according to Christian prin- 
ciples.” He flatly refused—not once but many times. 

“This is my faith,” he said, “and I am unable to teach anything 
but Christian principles. You can take my life if you want to but 


I cannot give up my Christianity.’ 


> 


And he did not. The full schedule of religious exercises continued 
in his school throughout the war. “I didn’t consult with anybody,” 
he said, “I just talked with God.” 

Then came the bombings. Uchimura lost his school. He lost his 
home. Yet he did not feel sad. He confessed, 

“T had been proud of my school. I had built it. Now God had 
taken it away. My pride was gone. My reliance on self was gone. 


I had a new joy.” 


—Wa ter W, VanKirK in The Christian Century 
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LONG AGO men lived in expectation that the world might end at any minute. SCIENTISTS 
thought they had banished that fear. SINCE July 16, 1945, immediate destruction of all life on 


earth has again become a vivid possibility. 


Is the End of the World Near? 


By KARL Z. MORGAN 


TopAY THE WoRLD is faced with a 
potential calamity which dwarfs all glo- 
bal catastrophes of history. Man is 
given the awful responsibility of choos- 
ing whether he will live in a world of 
peace and undreamed of developments, 
or whether he will see the great cities 
wiped from the face of the earth. 

Before the dawn of civilization man 
marveled at the wonders of the uni- 
verse, and especially at the sun, the 
source of heat and life upon the earth. 
Through the years man has learned to 
use its energy. The sun has been the 
source of heat released from wood and 
coal. It is responsible for the chemical 
energy stored up in the food man eats. 
It has supplied the mechanical energy 
inthe great waterfalls which turn the 
mighty generators to light his home, 
operate his radio, or run the trains. 

Heat; light, electrical and chemical 
energies, were converted from one form 
to the other at the volition of man after 


Dr. K. Z. Morgan is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Association 
of Oak Ridge Scientists who developed the 
atomic bomb. This article has been ap- 
proved by the committee. Scientists—who 
once seemed intent on branding Christian 
faith as a useless superstition—now appeal 
to the Church as man’s great hope for 
security. 

Dr. Morgan, formerly a professor at 
Lenoir-Rhyne, is a son of Dr. J. L. Morgan, 
president of the ULC Synod of North 
Carolina. 
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he had spent centuries of patient study 
and slow progress. Heat energy in our 
bodies was found to be due to the mo- 
tion of the molecule. Light and X-rays 
were produced by the orbital electrons 
moving from an outer to an inner orbit 
as they revolved about the nucleus of 
the atom. Electrical energy was due to 
the motion of electrons in a conductor. 

These were all great discoveries. But 
down through the centuries man had 
striven to learn the secret of the energy 
of the sun itself. The alchemists had 
sought in vain to convert mercury to 
gold and had they succeeded they 
might have solved many of the mys- 
teries of the sun. 


FINALLY, on Juty 16, 1945, at Alamo- 
gordo, N. M., occurred the birth of the 
atomic age, dramatically announced in 
the form of the greatest of man-made 
explosions. 

Scientists gathered together from 
many nations had worked persistently 
in their laboratories in the United 
States for about four years to separate 
U?35 from uranium and to create a new 
element, plutonium, from uranium. On 
this day they placed the necessary 
amount of this new element in a test 
bomb and produced an explosion of in- 
credible magnitude. The plutonium 
atoms had split in many ways forming 
pairs of lighter elements and each atom 
that split gave out 200 million electron 
volts of energy. 

This energy issued in the form of 
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neutrons, X-rays, ultra violet waves, 
light and heat. The tower supporting 
the bomb was vaporized and the sands 
of the desert were melted to form a 
green-colored glass. A great cloud of 
smoke arose into the stratosphere and 
the brightness was as that of many 
suns. A violent compression wave pro- 
duced a great depression in the earth 
and the terrific mechanical air wave 
traveled with great force to a distance 
of over six miles. 

Man had discovered the secrets of the 
sun. The dreams of the alchemists had 
come true. A new, heavy element that 
had not been discovered on the earth 
had been created and fissioned with 
great violence. It had been exploded in 
a fast chain reaction similar to the 
chain reactions of the light elements 
that are believed to be maintained on 
the sun. 

Scientific observers, shielded behind 
their barricades miles from the explo- 
sion, were amazed. The efficiency of 
the explosion was even greater than 
most of them had expected. Pandora 
had opened her box containing two 
spirits; one, the spirit of evil and de- 
struction; the other, the spirit of peace 
and progress. 


THE MORNING OF AucusT 6, 1945, was 
just another day of war to the citizens 
of Hiroshima, Japan. Children were 
playing in the street; people were 
busily rushing to the stores to do their 
shopping; thousands were engaged at 
their war jobs in the many factories. 
There had been an air raid alert be- 
cause of approaching enemy planes, 
but then it appeared that only a small 
reconnaissance mission was headed for 
the city. Few people bothered to look 
up at the three B-29’s that came over. 

A small object dropped from one of 
the planes and, alas, the scene of 
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Alamogordo, N. M., was repeated. 
There was complete destruction in the 
central blast area which was about two 
miles in diameter. Here literally not 
one stone was left upon another and 
scattered rubble was only a few feet 
high where only a few moments before 
the children were playing on the streets. 

Beyond the area of complete destruc- 
tion extending to about four miles from 
the center of the blast, the city was laid 
waste, the houses were burned down, 
the devastation was immense. A hun- 
dred thousand people were killed and 
over two hundred thousand wounded. 
People near the center of the blast were 
actually vaporized. Those on the out- 
skirts of the blast were killed by falling 
debris, burned in the flaming buildings, 
or broiled by the intense direct heat 
radiated from the atomic explosion. 

A few days later this same horrible 
fate was visited upon Nagasaki. This 
explosion was even more terrific and 
immediately made the bomb used at 
Hiroshima obsolete. 


SCIENTISTS WERE HAPPY that the war 
had been brought to an early conclu- 
sion and that probably many lives were 


saved, but they could not help deplor- | 


ing the fact that atomic energy had to 
be introduced to the world as a de- 
structive agent rather than as a friend 
to man. 

Back as early as 1939 the Germans, 
Hungarians, and Italians had been 
working on problems of atomic energy. 
In fact, three Germans, Hahn, Strass- 
mann, and Meitner, were the first to 
recognize the fission of uranium. This 
knowledge spurred on the Americans 
and the war-refugee scientists in this 
country and they spent many appre- 
hensive hours during the war for fear 
the Germans might follow the V-2 bomb 
with an atomic bomb. During these 
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years we were got only worried for 
fear we might lose the atomic race 
with the Germans. We were also deeply 
concerned about- what would be done 
with this Frankenstein monster should 
we produce the first atomic bomb. 

Now that we know the bomb does 
work, we must face these awful facts: 

1. This is no ordinary weapon. The 
bomb at. Hiroshima had an explosive 
force in excess of 20,000 tons of TNT. 
New bombs can be made that are many 
times worse. A few hundred of these 
bombs exploded in our large cities 
would destroy half the population of 
the United States. Another war might 
destroy civilization. 

2. There is no defense against atomic 
bombs. They could be smuggled into 
our cities by enemy agents or sent over 
in V-2 bombs. They. might even de- 
stroy us as a nation in a few minutes 
without war ever having been declared, 
and long before we identified the at- 
tacking enemy. P 

3. The atomic bomb is an offensive 
weapon only. There is no security in 
the possession of a thousand bombs if 
the enemy can geta hundred bombs to 
destroy us. What consolation would we 
have to press a button and send a thou- 
sand V-2 radio-controlled atomic 
bombs to destroy all the big cities of 
an enemy after he had laid waste our 
cities? 

4. There is no secret in the isolation 
of U255 or the production of plutonium. 
We believe that we alone have the 
atomic bombs at present, but we know 
that the scientists of other countries 
can work out the technical details of 
the bomb in two to five years. We ex- 
pended our efforts on a number of 
methods of producing atomic bombs 


and the fundamental information about ~ 


several of these successful methods is 
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available to all the world in the official 
government report. Others could pro- 
duce the bombs at one-third of what 
it cost us by concentrating on only one 
method of production. 

5. The United States has only a tem- 
porary advantage during the next year 
or two if the present world armament 
race continues. Then the tables are 
turned. Then we will have the follow- 
ing disadvantages: 

Our cities are larger, more accessible 

and more concentrated than those of, 

say, Russia. 


The prewar geology books indicate 
that the United States possesses only 
a small per cent of the world’s ura- 
nium, the principle element in the 
production of U?** and plutonium 
bombs. 


Many other countries of the world 
will not be haunted by a lost gen- 
eration of scientists for the next few 
years as is our dilemma. During the 
war and even now we are drafting 
our young scientists almost indis- 
criminately. Until recently our col- 
lege and university physics and 
chemistry departments had hardly 
enough students or professors to of- 
fer courses in nucleonics. This is not 
the case in many other countries of 
the world. Russia has a young army 
of potential scientists and they are 
bent on pushing nuclear research in 
self-defense. 


Since the atomic bomb is an offen- 
sive weapon only, we would be al- 
most certain to lose unless we struck 
first. A democratic country like the 
United States is not likely to start 
a war-by showering atomic bomb. 
on a country. ; 


THE ONLY POSSIBLE RECOURSE is the es- 
tablishment of some form of interna- 
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tional democratic government. This 
government must control the mining 
and distribution of uranium and other 
elements essential to the production of 
atomic bombs. It must have the power 
to forbid the production of atomic 
bombs and its officers must have the 
right to investigate any part of any 
country at any time. 

Fortunately, the atomic production 
plants as they now exist are capable of 
rather easy detection and would be dif- 
ficult to hide from a trained person 
with the proper information and in- 
struments. The world government 
must have power to act and would be 
expected to declare war on any nation 
that refused to permit proper inspec- 
tions. It is true that the nations would 
have to give up some of their sov- 
ereign rights—but we have no choice. 
It is this or destruction. 

There is no solution other than a 
world government powerful enough to 
prevent wars. The United Nations Or- 
ganization is a step in the right direc- 
tion, but if it is to be adequate it must 
be strengthened. An inspection system 
must be set up for the satisfactory con- 
trol of atomic energy and all weapons 
of war. The United Nations Organiza- 
tion must have the power to punish 
individuals who break its laws. 

Perhaps the church will choose to 
take the lead in supporting an effort for 
world peace. The time is short; it can- 
not do otherwise. 


THE CHURCH HAS DIRECTED many of the 
great crusades of the world and for cen- 
turies has taken a leading role in move- 
ments to avert disaster to the human 
' race. During the past century it has 


striven to elevate may, to a higher plane 
of civilization by supporting the demo- 
cratic principles of government and 
education. It has been a powerful force 
in mobilizing the nations of the world 
against ungodly, would-be rulers of the 
world. In striving to save the souls of 
men it has succeeded in making this 
planet a better place on which to live. 


IF WE BEHAVE OURSELVES like men, and 
relegate war to a thing of the past, we 
can look forward to a glorious future. 
Not only could we spend hundreds of 
billions of dollars for religion, educa- 
tion, and the pursuit of happiness, but 
we could benefit directly from the 
blessings of atomic energy. 

Just as life is made possible from the 
energy radiated to us from the sun, 
so would we benefit from the controlled 
use of atomic energy. We could use 
this energy as a source of heat for our 
cities; it can supply electrical energy to 
remote parts of the world; it can operate 
the big ships that plow the seas. It will 
be a boon to almost every industry; it 
will improve metallurgical techniques 
and will open new horizons to the phys- 
ical sciences. It will aid in the biological 
tracer studies in following the course of 
various medical treatments to the hu- 
man body and may be of paramount 
importance in the fight against cancer 
and other diseases of man. 

The immediate horizon is dark with 
threatening clouds that can mean the 
end of our civilized world, but the God 
who created us has a fondness for man 
and has provided us a rainbow of hope. 
He has given us the intelligence and 
power to choose a world of atomic sun- 
shine and peace. 


ia 


“Death is a great teacher: from him men learn what are the things 


they really value.” 
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All in the Family 


Twenty young men from Lutheran Church of British 


Guiana are studying in United States church colleges 


In British Guiana the United Lu- 
theran Church has a competent pastor 
and church administrator, the Rev. 
Patrick Magalee. Some years ago he 
was known by a wide circle of friends 
as a student at Carthage College and 
Northwestern Seminary. He comes 
from a family of four sons and four 


Mr. and Mrs. Hector Magalee 


daughters. And his brothers are fol- 
lowing closely in his footsteps. His 
brother Hector, now a_ student at 
Northwestern Seminary, and wife 
Agnes, studying at the University of 
Minnesota, were met by many who at- 
tended the 1944 convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in Minne- 
apolis. 

Then there is brother Ralph, a den- 
- tal student at Wagner College. And 
brother John writes from Gustavus 
Adolphus: “After studying at Witten- 
berg, working in Minneapolis this 
| summer, I won the Telderquist Science 
Scholarship which pays part of my ex- 
penses at college. The reason that I 
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chose to attend these small schools of 
religious bodies—especially of the Lu- 
theran Church—is not only to receive 
my general education but to be exposed 
both directly and indirectly to Christian 
fellowship, which will be of great value 
to me in my work at home or perhaps 
somewhere else as the Lord deems fit. 
Some day I hope to serve my people as 
a medical missionary.” 

The four sons and four daughters in 
this Magalee family had as a grand- 
father a high-caste Hindu priest. Their 
father, marrying a Christian woman, 
became a Christian and moved to Brit- 
ish Guiana. 


Guianese students seem to be de- 
voted to science. Seven are taking pre- 
dentistry and pre-medical courses at 
Thiel College. The first to arrive, 
Charles Lachhmansingh, had the priv- 
ilege of working with Dr. Edwin Moll 
when, as a secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, he visited the Lu- 
theran Church in British Guiana. 
Charles liked Thiel so well that he 
told his friends, who in turn were ap- 
proved by the British Guiana Church 
and enrolled at Thiel. Writes Dr. Wil- 
liam Zimmerman, president of Thiel 
College, who is chairman of the can- 
didate committee of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, “These young men are 
impressed with their privilege and re- 
sponsibility for doing the work ex- 
pected of Christian laymen upon their 
return to British Guiana. I am hopeful 
that one or two of them may decide for 
full-time Christian work. Having these 
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Students from British Guiana work in science laboratory at Thiel College. 
from ULC Board of Education 


as physicians or teachers. 


young men in our midst we can better 
understand the brotherhood that is 
possible through Christ.” 

Among others from British Guiana, 
one Lutheran and two members of the 
Anglican Church are pursuing pre- 
medical studies at Midland College. 
Claude Bowen is now in his junior 
year. But Edgar Menzies, his friend 
who arrived only this fall, is going in 
for teacher training courses. And he 
knows what he wants because follow- 
ing graduation from the high school in 
New Amsterdam he was a _ pupil- 
teacher for four years. Both family 
background and church influence have 
led him to this field. His father has 
long been a catechist. Incidentally 
through his father, the Magalees—all 
nephews—have become active Luther- 
ans. “The Lutheran Church has lots of 
influence in British Guiana; it has done 
wonderful work in the last eight or ten 
years.” 
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Some will go home 
Photo 


Four Guianese students at Carthage 
College for their first year report that 
they all hope to study medicine. Their 
government would prefer them to go 
to Great Britain for their education. 
But they are attracted to the States be- 
cause of opportunities to earn their way 
and because they have heard of the 
democracy practiced by college stu- 
dents here. One of the four is of 
Chinese descent, another of Hindu an- 
cestry; they would like to go to China 
and to India as visitors if not as med- 
ical practitioners. The Lutheran in the 
group, Oswald Kowlessar, reared in 
the Scotch Presbyterian Church, was 
active in Luther League work under 
the tutelage of the Rev. Aubrey Bowen, 
a graduate of Hamma Divinity School. 
At Carthage Mr. Kowlessar follows the 
example of Mr. Hubert Stone, now at 
the Dental School of the University of 
Nebraska, in his activities in the local 
church. 
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From Susquehanna University, in 
July 1946, Ongkar Narayan will prob- 
ably enter the dental school of the 
University of Maryland. He is one of a 
family of eight sons and two daughters 
whose grandparents came, from India 
and whose parents are not members of 
a Christian Church. Confirmed by the 
Rev. Aubrey Bowen, he was directed 
by him to Susquehanna. Mr. Narayan 
“is getting along well in his academic 
work and is well liked by the student 
body. He is cheerful and interesting. 
He has earned several hundred dollars 
toward his education by making 
speeches to service clubs, to college 
Christian Associations, and to many 
churches,” writes President Morris 
Smith. 


Two other men are ‘preparing for the 
profession of medicine at Gettysburg 
College. Richard Ishmael was a pupil- 
teacher in British Guiana after passing 
the junior and senior Cambridge exam- 
inations—one year in a Hindu school 
and one year in a Christian school. 
After his preparation, he hopes to be 
a missionary doctor in India. But Albert 
Beharry, now a sophomore, was a pri- 
mary-school teacher for two years and 
a civil service employee before he left 
British Guiana. He wishes to qualify 
as a doctor and to practice in his own 
country. : 

As a member of Ebenezer Church 
in Berbice, Robert S. Beharry has 
served in all types of church organiza- 
tions and is a leader among the laity. 
He is a graduate of the Government 
Training College for Teachers and has 
taught for 17 years in the schools in 
Berbice. Mr. Beharry’s grandparents 
came from India; his wife and two chil- 
dren live in Berbice. He has been in- 
vited by the Board of Foreign Missions 
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to prepare himself further for work 
in the field of higher. education. After 
Gettysburg College he will go-on to 
graduate study at some university. 

To Hartwick College in January 
1945, came Cecil Goberdhan, a teacher. 
“In February of 1943 I joined the staff 
of Trinity Academy—a high school in 
New Amsterdam operated by the Lu- 
theran Mission,” he writes. “I taught 
English, geography, hygiene, some 
mathematics, and Latin. By the end of 
1944, the Mission, which had now be- 
come a church, planned a big exten- 
sion in its educational program. To 
meet this prospective expansion the 
church decided to give three of us the 
opportunity of furthering our education 
abroad so that we may be more fittingly 
able to carry on its expansive program. 
I am taking as much science as I can 
get, as I am planning to be in the sci- 
ence department when I get home.” 

Mr. Goberdhan, now in his sopho- 
more year, has attended a number of 
Student Christian and Student Volun- 
teer Conferences. He has “developed 
into a genuine leader, especially in the 
Lutheran Student. Association.” Since 
he is speaking to many church groups, 
it is possible that he may be influenced 
to prepare for the ministry. 


Twenty students from a 200-year-old 
mission and a three-year-old church! 
From a church with a Sunday school 
enrollment of 1,440 and a communing 
membership of 1,023! Twenty students 
attending 10 Lutheran colleges in the 
United States and testing the genuine- 
ness and vitality of higher Christian 
education! These students realize that 
a growing vital church needs an edu- 
cated, consecrated laity. Just as in 
North America, the future of the church 
in South America depends on this. 
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Christians are Expected to be Intelligent 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Sr. PAvuL WAS TOO EXPERIENCED a 
preacher to leave the application of his 
teaching for his readers to guess. What 
he has said about Christian love in 
Chapter 13 of his first letter to the 
Corinthians contains all that is needed 
to put an end to the pride and envy 
that accompanied the possession of the 
gifts of grace regarding which he has 
written. But so that there could be 
no possible misunderstanding, no last 
loophole for escape, the Apostle makes 
direct application of his teaching to two 
characteristic gifts, tongues and proph- 
ecy. These he considers, first, in rela- 
tion to their value for others Christians 
(verses 1-19) and, secondly, in rela- 
tion to their usefulness in the conver- 
sion of unbelievers (verses 20-25). 

As we have already seen, the gift of 
prophecy is practically the same as 
what we call “preaching.” Paul values 
it very highly because it edifies (lit- 
erally “builds up”) the church and is 
therefore a good vehicle for that love 
which is selfless and generous. 


THE GIFT OF TONGUES edifies only its 
possessor. It had nothing to do with 
the speaking of a foreign language, al- 
though the translators of the Author- 
ized Version suggest that interpreta- 
tion by inserting “unknown” -(as in 
verse 2). The word is printed in italics 
to show that it is not in the original 
Greek text, but was added because the 
translators thought it made the pas- 
sage easier to understand. What is re- 
ferred to here is a condition of emo- 
tional thrill and ecstasy, in which the 
individual was overpowered with his 
-emotions. In this experience his tongue 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Excited emotion is not as important a part of 
Christianity as level-headed understanding, 
says St. Paul in the fourteenth chapter of his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. Read | Cor. 
14:1-25 before reading this article. 


is no longer controlled by his mind but 
by his emotions. His “speech” might 
consist of recognized words used with- 
out meaning or even wordless sounds. 

Something similar to this has been 
observed in other religions and is oc- 
casionally produced by fasting, intox- 
ication, or auto-suggestion. Frequently 
it results in such demoralization as hys- 
teria and sexual abandon. But these 
evidently did not exist in Corinth, for 
Paul does not mention them. Instead 
he recognizes this experience as an 
activity of the Holy Spirit and as one 
that edified its possessor. Yet it is self- 
centered and unsocial and is likely to 
be enjoyed apart from the mind of 
Christ (13:1). The demonic possession 
of paganism and the hysterical excesses 
of its cults cast their shadow upon it. 
And it certainly did encourage to con- 
ceit and self-absorption. 

Only if someone is able to “interpret” 
the gift of tongues can it bring blessing 
to others. Perhaps he could find some 
meaning in the wordless sounds. But 
prophecy and teaching, which bring to 
others the truth of God as He reveals 
it through the Spirit, and the knowl- 
edge gained from thoughtful observa- 
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| tion and study, are always fruitful 
| (verse 6). 


THE WORDLESS EXPERIENCE of tongues 
is as meaningless as music that consists 
of sounds without melody and is as 
uninspiring as a meaningless trumpet 
tone. Those who would edify the 
church, therefore, must use significant 
language, so that their meaning may be 
| clearly understood. (What a blessing 
if verse 9 would always be heeded by 
every preacher, teacher, and writer!) 
This normal, helpful gift is to be prized 
above the more exotic but less useful 


| one. 


In the babble of voices and sounds, 
only those that we understand can fur- 
| ther fellowship. Failing to understand 
| each other, we regard one another as 
| barbarians and our very speech be- 
| comes an irritant and a barrier to 

friendship. 
| Paul has already commended zeal for 
, the possession of God’s gifts and he now 


- returns to this idea, making the prac-- 


| tical and level-headed suggestion that 
Christians seek to abound in such gifts 
as will assist others to fuller Christian 
faith and life. If God has granted us an 
emotional nature and an ecstasy that 
break through the bounds of the con- 
ventional and ordinary, let us pray 
earnestly that He will give us a more 
useful gift through which this experi- 
ence of ours may come to possess at 
least some significance for others 
(verses 12-13). 


PAUL’S THOUGHT GOES OFF in a slightly 
different direction when he says that 
Christian worship involves the whole 
of man, his intelligence as well as his 
emotions. Those who forget this may 
even cry out “Jesus accursed” (12:3) 
and thereby blaspheme the Saviour. 
_ Any religious activity that does not in- 
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volve one’s intellect is sub-Christian. 
If I sing a hymn without noting the n- 
adequacy of its words, if I mumble a 
liturgical formula without understand- 
ing what I am doing, if I am carried 
away by a preacher’s eloquence so that 
I ignore the falsity of his teaching, “My 
spirit prayeth, but my understanding is 
unfruitful” (verse 14). What is my 
objective? asks Paul. It is that I will 
pray, sing, and perform all acts of wor- 
ship with my whole being. We are en- 
couraged to bring our minds along to 
church. 

Public worship is intended for the 
edification and participation of all. Any 
gift that hinders even a child m the 
faith from saying “Amen. so be it!” is 
better suited for private devotion. 
Prayers and praise that are not under- 
stood and therefore not jomed in by all 
do not edify, no matter if they are gen- 
uine expressions of an individual's 
faith. It is good to give expression to 
our gratitude and joy, but this must be 
made understandable to the ordinary 
worshiper. 

Paul’s judgment is the more effective 
because it is sympathetic. This gift af 
speaking with tongues is not without 
profit to its possessor, he says. His 
eriticism is not due to any “sour 
grapes” disposition, for he himself is 
able to “speak with tongues more than 
ye all” (verse 18). Yet better, in pub- 
lic, to speak five words of imielligent 
and helpful prophecy than ten thou- 
sand words im a tongue. 


Tse Cormramans delishied in this 
spectacular gift and their pride in it 
was childish and immature. They 
ought to grow up! Only im evil are 
Christians meant to be children, not in 
understanding. 

Paul turns to the Old Testament for 
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an illustration of the inadequacy of 
tongues for unbelievers. He sum- 
marizes Isaiah 28:11-12 in which un- 
repentant Jewish leaders are told that 
soon the promised punishment will 
come and the strange languages spoken 
in Jerusalem by Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian troops will recall the unheeded 
voice of the prophet. Even then there 
is no turning to God, for these tongues 
attract attention but do not convert. 
The passage from Isaiah is applied also 
to the Day of Pentecost (Acts 2) when 
tongues attracted the attention of the 
crowds but caused many to misinter- 
pret and to ridicule. Only prophecy 
turned the tide and caught many men 
for the Kingdom. 

Uninformed and unbelieving visitors 
in the church might easily repeat this 
mistake if there were several Chris- 


tians in such ecstasy. But the sober 
preaching of the Word, laying bare the 
secrets of the human heart and apply- 
ing the healing grace of Christ, might 
convict such a visitor of his own need 
and cause him to turn to the Fountain 
of mercy. He would then discover that 
this humble, unadorned dwelling was 
the only real temple, for he would 
know that God was really in His 
church (verse 25). Thus the objectives 
of Christian worship, the edifying of 
believers and the conversion of out- 
siders, were both achieved through 
prophecy rather than through the gift 
of tongues. 

Your attention is directed to these 
Scripture passages: Acts 2:1-47; Rev- 
elation 5:12-14; Nehemiah 5:13; com- 
pare Matthew 22:37 with Deuteronomy 
62.5. 


CLASSROOM — TALK WITH 


At long last fathers are coming into . 


their own—their own responsibility for 
teaching children. It isn’t exclusively a 
woman’s job any more. Several denom- 
inational boards of parish education re- 
port that they now have men on their 
staffs who are working in the department 
of children’s work. 

At the recent meeting of the Professional 
Advisory Committee on Children’s Work 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education one could see a smattering of 
men scattered in the group. A couple of 
men actually attended the Committee on 
Children’s Work and nobody called them 
sissies. 

Suggestions are now going out for the 
promotion of family worship proposing 
that fathers should take the lead in estab- 
lishing and conducting family worship, but 
they should not do it all. 

It looks as if we are getting back to the 
days of the past when fathers assumed 
their responsibility for teaching, teaching 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


even little children. In Immanuel Lu- 
theran Church, East Lansdowne, Pa., a 
man—past 50 years of age—has been 
teacher of the nursery class for years. 

In the Children of the Church there are 
three synods which have men synodical 
Children of the Church secretaries and 15 
synods which have men synodical Children 
of the Church treasurers. One synod has 
a man secretary, a man treasurer, and all 
conference secretaries are men. 

It might be helpful for us to get out our 
copies of Luther’s Small Catechism and 
read what it says in connection with the 
Ten Commandments. For your conven- 
ience we quote, “In the plain form in 
which they are to be taught by the head 
of the family.” 

? 24 * * * <8 

Samples of the little folders for the 
parents of young people who will be con- 
firmed this spring have just gone to the 
pastors from the office of the Parish and 
Church School Board. 
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_ observed. 


WTHE LATHROP FAMILY 


THE FUTURE IS COMING CLOSE 


“GoT EVERYTHING, Jimmy?” Mark 
-asked, his tone sir prsaaele paternal in 
' spite oF an involuntary squeak or two. 
Jimmy dashed into my room on fat 
four-year-old legs. His arms were so 
_loaded with toys that he couldn’t see 
where his feet were going. He tripped 
jover a rug, flopping squarely on his 
tummy, and scattering planes and pis- 
'tols and bombsights in all directions. 

“Just because that’s a throw rug, 
_you don’t have to throw things,” Mark 
“Here, let’s pick them up.” 

“T have to nick me up first.” Jimmy 
grinned. He paused, then decided to 
| take Mark and me into his confidence. 


| “When I was a baby, I used to cry when 


“baby,” said Mark. 


know how to shoot.” 


I fell down. I was an awful cry-baby. 
_I still am when I want my mother to 
' do something. Daddy says so.” 

“A big boy like you mustn’t be a cry- 
“Cry-babies don’t 
He handed over 


} a gun. 


| chosen, but probably it was the sort 


The argument was not one I’d have 


| Jimmy could understand. 


} 
1 
| 


i 
} 
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“Goodness, Mark, are you giving 
away that stuff after carting it all the 


| way from Bordenville with us?” 


“T thought I wanted it, but it seems 
sort of childish now. What would I be 
doing with a Dick Tracy bombsight 
now? The way it works is neat, though. 
Here Jimmy, let’s show her.” 

For the forty-eleventh time in the 
last few years I reminded myself that 
boys are interested in the mechanical 


| efficiency of such devices, not in their 
' more horrible implications. 


“Didn’t I hear your father ask you 


| to go to the bank for him when you’d 


finished your room?” 
‘I'm going just as soon as I help 


| Jimmy home with his loot. I think I 
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have enough defense stamps to pick up 
a bond at the post office, too.” 

‘Don’t you get credit for them in 
school any more?” 

‘T guess so, but none of the class 
seems to care whether we do or not. All 
that getting excited was pretty child- 
ish.” That word “childish” seems to 
crop up in his conversation quite fre- 
quently—a part of becoming a man, I 
suppose. He has grown unbelievably 
in the last few months. He’s taller than 
I. The suitcoat which fit him in the 
fall looks like an eton jacket. And 
now this giving away treasures which 
only last November were prized pos- 
sessions. He’s growing up. No doubt 
about it. 

_I put the final touches on my room 
and looked around approvingly. This 
house is a lot smaller than the one in 
Bordenville but I’m becoming very fond 
of it. If I can just continue to be firm 
about not hoarding a lot of useless pos- 
sessions we are going to be very com- 
fortable. 

“How are you coming along with 
your sorting, Joan?” I asked, popping 
into her room. 

“Almost finished with it.” 

“Aren’t you going to straighten out 
those paper dolls? You can’t put them 
back in the drawer that way.” 

“Oh, I’m going to throw those away. 
All but the foreign ones. I might want 
them for something.” More symptoms. 
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“Aren’t they fit to give to some 
younger child?” 

“They’re pretty messy. Besides who 
wants old paper dolls when you can get 
a whole set of new ones for a dime? 
Now, don’t say a dime’s a dime. I know 
it is, but lots of folks don’t count them 
the way you do.” She looked at me 
hesitantly, picking up her Lenten self- 
denial box and twirling it as she did 
so. “I think I really ought to have a 
bigger allowance, Mother.” 

“So you won't ‘have to count dimes, 
either?” I laughed. 

“No. Now, stop laughing at me,” she 
giggled. “This is very important. I 
don’t have enough to get along. I have 
to pay for Sunday school, Children of 
the Church, and Girl Scouts. Then I 
have my Christmas savings and defense 
stamp. And there, my money’s gone. 
Fifty cents a week sounds like a lot, 
but if you didn’t give me some extra 
every now and then I'd never have any 
just for fun—or to put in my Lenten 
box.” Her attempt to look pious was 
not a success. 

“But you do get extra tips when 
you’ve been helping ‘beyond the call 
of duty.’ ” 

“T know. Only I can’t count on that. 
I like to know what I’m going to have.” 

“What grown folks call security, I 
suppose. Well, ll talk it over with 
daddy.” 

“Today?” 

“T can’t promise. 
you know.” 


This is Saturday, 


HOWEVER, THE OPPORTUNITY came that 


afternoon. At lunch time, Mark had 
flourished his government bond before 
turning it over to Jerry to place in the 
safe deposit box. “Pretty good,’ he 
boasted. “Specially without an after- 
school job. If it didn’t take so long to 
get home from school by bus, I could 
carry groceries the way Tommy and 
I used to. College would be a cinch.” 

That opened up the whole subject 
of finances. Joan got her raise by 
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unanimous consent. After the young- 
sters had gone their different ways, 
Jerry and I had another cup of coffee. 

“Mark is talking gaily about col- 
lege, but it’s still college in general, if 
you notice. We’ll have to be more def- 
inite soon,” Jerry observed. 

“I sometimes envy people whose chil- 
dren show a clear-cut talent early. 
When they are as well-rounded as ours, 
it’s hard to know how to direct them.” 

“T believe a lot of the ‘talent’ that ap- 
pears very early is parent-directed. 
There may be a few Edisons in each 
generation, but a lot of it exists in the 
minds of parents before it comes out 
in the children. Remember Clara 
Keyes? Her parents said she was an 
artist almost as soon as she could hold 
a piece of chalk, and directed her ac- 
cordingly.” 

“Yes, I wouldn’t say her work 
showed the clear flame of genius. Just 
the same, it would be nice not to be 
groping around trying to decide on the 
right course. Perhaps we should have 
started years ago to say Mark was go- 
ing to be a minister.” 

“Heaven forbid! Nothing could make 
me happier than to see him in the min- 
istry, but unless he felt a natural de- 
sire for it himself he’d be a poor one— 
and an unhappy one.” 

“Funny how that desire comes to 
different people at different ages. 
Charlie Frahme said one day he’d never 
wanted to be anything else.” 

“And I was always going to be a rail- 
road man! So far as Mark is concerned, 
I believe we are right to leave the 
choice of a career to the future. But 
I do want him to go to a Christian col- 
lege where his training will have the 
Christian outlook.” 

“IT know. We’ve started him off in 
the right direction and. we want a col- 
lege that will keep him headed toward 
a Christian career—whether it’s the 
ministry or medicine or business or—.” 

“Or what have you.” Jerry concluded. — 
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| Dreams 


I am troubled a great deal by dreams. 


/ Every night I have a number of them. 


Some are pleasant, others unpleasant, and 
‘still others horrid—even shameful. At 
/times I awake with a start and can’t get 
|to sleep again for a long time. Once I 
/dreamed that I was going to commit a 


‘crime the next day, and I was afraid to 
_ go outside the house that day. 


Do dreams tell what is going to happen? 


experience, usually visual or auditory. 
Sometimes events take place in a dream 
very much as they originally occurred, 
but more frequently fragments of ex- 
perience are thrown together in irra- 
tional or outlandish.form. Whatever we 
dream comes out of our experience, in- 
cluding actual events, reading, and con- 
versation. 

Freud believed dreams express, in 
disguised form, our repressed desires or 
conflicts. Other theories are that they 
are caused by sleeping in odd positions, 
by sounds, smells, lights, something 
troubling us, or by the internal organs, 
as in the case of indigestion. Sense- 
stimulation is often distorted or misin- 
terpreted in a dream, as when the hum 
of a motor is experienced as conversa- 
tion or as music. 

Most dreams have to do with our vo- 
cations, home life, and general social 
contacts, since they make up so much 
of our experience. But they may be 
built on happenings of many years ago. 

Some psychologists believe that 
dreams are the mental turning-over of 
unsolved problems. But there are also 
other explanations for so-called prob- 


|| lem-solving during sleep. Most dreams 


are probably not remembered. Many 
seem to be directed by anticipation or 
by the basic life urges. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


By EARL S. RUDISIL} 


Dreams are fantastic, irrational, emo- 
tional, and much shorter than they 
seem. While no one can rule out the 
possibility that Providence may in some 
way use dreams to communicate with 
people or to guide them, it seems very 
unlikely. As a rule they have no par- 
ticular meaning and do not forecast the 
future. Some of them only tell us that 
we had too many hamburgers or too 
much ice cream the night before. The 
best thing to do about them is to forget 
them, unless we want to study them. 


Saving 


I have been working for three years, 
and during this time I have been saving 
45 per cent of my salary. Now I am go- 
ing to get married. My wife is giving up 
her position. How much ought we save 
from now on? 


It is not uncommon for single people 
to save as much as you have men- 
tioned, but that will be impossible after 
you are married. Two cannot live as 
cheaply as one. It is usually said that 
10 per cent of the income should be 
saved. But such a statement is ar- 
bitrary, and it may be decidedly wrong. 

Saving, as any other item of the 
domestic budget, should be determined 
in the light of all other needs. It is a 
kind of extravagance to overdo any one 
or more items at the expense of others. 
Church, clothing, food, housing, trans- 
portation, education, home operation, 
recreation, health, charity, and other 
-factors require consideration in order 
that life may be well-balanced. 

One’s age, obligations, and prospects 
will make a difference. The home bud- 
get should be a matter of continuous 
study and should be revised in the light 
of changing conditions. 
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BOOKS 


; When You Visit the Sick 

Thy Health Shall Spring Forth. By Russell Dicks. 61 pages. $1.25. 

The author of this little volume of readings and prayers for the sick has already 
established himself as an authority in this special field of pastoral work by his collabora- 
tion with the late Dr. Richard Cabot in the volume entitled The Art of Ministering to 
the Sick and his several volumes dealing with the visitation and care of those in ill 
health. No one who has read and used his books can fail to appreciate his profound 


Macmillan. 


understanding of the psychology of the 
sick, an understanding which is evident 
both in the books which approach the sub- 
ject from the pastor’s point of view and 
in those in which the meditations and 
prayers have been written expressly for 
the personal use of the patient. This book 
is one of the latter. 

It contains readings by the author which 
speak in simple words directly to the pa- 
tient, with a sensitive understanding of the 
mental and spiritual situations and moods 
with which he is faced in illness. Besides 
these readings the book contains a judicious 
and skillful selection of prayers and verse, 
all of which can be as a healing draught 
to the sick in mind and body. No more 
kindly and spiritually constructive act can 
be performed for a sick person in home or 
hospital than to present him with this 
little gift of understanding counsel and 
prayer. The next time your friend is sick 
send him this book instead of a senti- 
mental greeting card. The next time you 
visit a sick friend take this book along 
instead of flowers, chocolates, or comics. 

Joun W. DosersTEern 


From Clericals to Khaki 


G. |. Parson. By Francis W. Read. More- 
house-Gorham. 117 pages. $1.50. 

When a minister of the Gospel leaves 
behind him his home, wife and children, 
study, the settled and protected ways of 
parish life in order to provide “spiritual 
maintenance” for fighting men, it must be 
with the conviction that he is doing what 
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he feels, under God, he ought to do. To 
feel otherwise about his task is to invite 
failure. 

Chaplain Read was an Episcopal rector 
serving a church in Los Angeles when, 
five months after Pearl Harbor, he felt the 
call to exchange his clericals for khaki. 
In due time he took his place alongside 
the fighting G. L’s of the heroic Seventh 
Division. He shared their life from the 
“dry runs” on the Mojave Desert to the 
“real thing” on Attu in the Aleutians and 
later, on Kwajalein in the Marshalls. 

Here is a well written and most inter- 
esting account of the life of an army chap-— 
lain bringing the help, comfort, and hope 
of the Christian religion to men of all 
faiths, under all conditions of war. It is a 
simple and moving story, spared of gory 
detail, of what a man of God can mean to 
men forced to live through the tempta- 
tions, hazards and stern necessities of com- 
bat that ranged between the extremes of 
the frigid Aleutians to the tropical Mar- 
shalls. 

The sense of humor that should always 
accompany a true Christian perspective is 
evident throughout the book. Imagine an 
army officer who had to come to a service 
minus his pants, or snow falling on the 
deck of a ship on which hundreds of sol- 
diers stood or sat around in the bitter cold 
and, from hands encased in wool gloves, 
feasted on ice cream. This little book will © 
provide pleasant and profitable reading for 
an evening at home. 

Ratpx C. ROBINSON 


The Lutheran 


fleross the Desk 


A score of years ago we listened to 
an address on international relation- 
ships by a member of one of the for- 
eign legations in the United States 
‘which began with a brief sketch of 
‘progress in diplomacy. The speaker 
‘stated that great progress had been 
made in reaching the claim voiced by 
President Woodrow Wilson, that secret 
agreements be voided and replaced by 
policies “openly arrived at.” Originally, 
said this statesman, rulers or champions 
met in personal conflict, and won or 
lost the battle for their respective 
states.»This period was followed by one 
in which the personal representatives 
of the monarchs of nations or tribes 
_were contestants. Meetings, commonly 
‘flanked by secret agreements, were 
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-next in order. Not until the present 
century was Woodrow Wilson the seem- 
‘ingly successful champion of “open 
‘agreements openly arrived at,” by 
\negotiations among the delegates au- 
thorized to draft treaties of peace. 


| A new international principle 

| But not until World War II was rec- 
‘ognition given to the principle that 
_ punishable guilt can be declared upon 
_ those under whose leadership war has 
been precipitated with accompanying 
loss of life and destruction of property. 
| It is admitted that there are no prec- 
edents in international experience for 
the trials of Germans, Italians and Jap- 
anese who have been indicted as the 
instigators of military crimes. Author- 
ity given military tribunals at Nurem- 
berg, Manila and Tokyo is something 
_ new in the annals of war, but their pro- 
ceedings are in accord with an indi- 
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vidual’s ideas concerning justice. 

Perhaps a more accurate phrase than 
“annals of war” would be “in the annals 
of defeat.” It is not probable that the 
victors would bring representatives of 
their armies “into courts martial’ on 
charges brought by those who were de- 
feated. But even at this time the evi- 
dence on which the military courts 
have based sentences of death or less 
did not stem from acts in combat, but 
from violations of the rules of war ap- 
plying to the treatment of prisoners and 
civilians in concentration camps. Read- 
iness to precipitate a war of aggression 
and to engage in combat which costs 
life and property has not yet been the 
major offense of those undergoing trial. 

We submit the suggestion that inter- 
national public sentiment will eventu- 
ally reach the stage at which it will be 
a criminal offense for a nation to resort 
to arms to support a proposal for which 
an agency of settlement has been pro- 
vided in duly signed treaties. Such an 
arrangement would perhaps have taken 
care of Mussolini when he threatened 
Albania: it certainly would have fitted 
him when he invaded Ethiopia. It 
would have laid hold of one or more 
Japanese “war lords” when Manchukuo 
was torn away from China. It would 
close the door to ambitious demagogues 
who mislead their fellow citizens into 
offenses against international law, and 
deliberately sign treaties, and then find 
refuge in appeals for the protection of 
their nationals. 

It would give moral and ethical real- 
ity to international policies and decla- 
rations, the purpose of which is justice 
among governments and the exercise 
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of judicial authority resembling that 
which has been slowly established 
within states for treason and among in- 
dividuals for crimes. Why not? 


Again the_liquor business 

The determination agreed upon at 
the recent conference of bishops of the 
Methodist church to attack the liquor 
business was courageous, if one’s opin- 
ion is based on what is expedient. It 
proposes a policy for realization by a 
great church relative to an enactment 
that failed. The prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages, while not the only constitu- 
tional amendment that is ignored, is 
the only one which a later amendment 
repealed. Prohibition became the law 
of the land in 1920. The Twenty-first 
Amendment restored legality to the 
liquor business only 13 years later. 

In the main, the abandonment of 
what ex-president Herbert Hoover 
called a “noble experiment” is ascribed 
to inability to stop by legal force a 
practice which has support from a large 
number of the country’s influential 
men and women. Some of these def- 
initely resented the law, deeming it an 
intrusion on their personal liberty. 
Others treated it as a challenge, and 
met the same by violating the law by 
various “home brews,” or by patroniz- 
ing stills and “speak easies.” But the 
greatest obstacle to continuance of the 
law was the rise of an illicit but enor- 
mously profitable traffic titled “boot- 
legging,” which eventually gained 
practical immunity from punishment. 
It was able to control the institutions 
of justice—even while engaged in gang 
warfare and all major forms of crime 
which bootlegging required to gain its 
ends. Successful prosecutions were 
gained under indictments for violations 
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of the income tax laws by the FBI's 
investigations. 

The prohibition policy was offered 
the people for their judgment in 1932, 
when the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt accepted the repeal of the 
amendment as a plank of the platform 
of the Democratic party in that year. 
The nation ordered abandonment of the 
“noble experiment,” conditioning this 
action by surrounding the traffic in 
aleoholic beverages with laws intended 
to reduce to a minimum the evil effects 
of intoxicants on drinkers and their 
communities. The breweries, distil- 
leries and saloons promised to be good. 
Such promises have proved futile. Not 
only has the traffic failed to keep the 
agreements made in its behalf, but they 
have developed harmful influences of 
greater number, variety and potency 
than was ever thought of by the busi- 
ness prior to 1920, when the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution became 
effective. Under the names tavern, 
taproom, night club or saloon, intox- 
ication is more common and the in- 
direct effects more menacing to indi- 
viduals and to community morality. 

We do not offer advice to the Meth- 
odist bishops. No doubt they fully re- 
alize the antagonisms they must meet 
in again reviving public opposition to 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages. Yet the proofs are unde- 
niable that the liquor business is a 
source of many evil influences. If it 
has any claim on continuance, it must 
“clean house” thoroughly. Until it does 
restore fidelity to the promises made 
in its name in 1932-33, it must be op- 
posed as an enemy to individual worth- 
iness, community lawfulness and na- 
tional honor. 
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_ Salaries 
). Sirs: 


The pastor is worthy of a “living” com- 


' mensurate with his vocation. Amid the 
| current discussions on labor wages, man- 
| agement, profits, commodity prices and 
| living costs there is a place for the con- 
| sideration of pastors’ salaries. We would 
| like to agitate the subject. 


We suggest a scale of minimum pastors’ 


_ salaries as follows: Married pastor, $3,000 


without parsonage, or $2,400 with parson- 
age; single pastor, $2,400 without parson- 


_ age, or $1,800 with parsonage. The differen- 


| sions 


‘across an article entitled, 


tial between the parish’s ability to pay and 
the minimum should be provided by sub- 
sidies from the Board of American Mis- 
and/or synodical home mission 
boards. If the subsidies are too large to be 


handled in one year, a staggered program 


could be adopted to achieve the goal in 


three years. H. E. Kniss 
‘Garb 
Sirs? 

In Tue LurTneran of Feb. 20, I came 


“Wanted, a 
Distinctive Clerical Garb.” 

In my opinion I see nothing wrong in 
| what is commonly and correctly titled 
clerical garb (the cassock vest and a cler- 
ical collar). As a matter of fact, I prefer 
it. I only wish there were a rule for a 


) Lutheran pastor to be required to wear 


this clerical garb. The trouble with our 
church is it is trying to get to be modern 
and it doesn’t keep to the customs and 
|rites of the church of Martin Luther’s time. 
Many a time I have been ashamed to 
| admit that the man in the brown-tweed 
suit and maroon tie to match is the pas- 
tor of one of our Lutheran churches, and 
on the other hand I have always been 
proud to point out our pastor when he 
)was dressed in the clerical garb. CLR: 
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Sirs: 


It is with considerable interest that I 
read comments in the issue of Feb. 20 
with regard to the desirability of a dis- 
tinctive clerical garb. I feel that the teach- 
ings of the Bible, without regard to cus- 
tom or tradition, are our only guide for 
Christian faith and practice. 

It is a question in my mind if the early 
apostles ever considered the need of a 
distinctive garb, nor do I find any record 
of any such desire on their part. 

No Christian minister should feel any 
need of or desire for a distinctive garb 
calculated to make strangers call him 
“Father.” Mistakes for which the exter- 
nals of dress are responsible could easily 
be avoided by avoiding the distinctive 
dress. S. G. Epwarps 


The clerical collar as worn by many 
Protestant ministers today is a compara- 
tively recent invention and seems not to 
have originated among Roman Catholics. 


Crucifix 
Sirs: 

I have a question regarding our pres- 
ident, Dr. Fry, since seeing in Tue Lu- 
THERAN a picture of his office showing a 
large crucifix above the fireplace. Does 
Dr. Fry expect the church to become more 
and more pro-Catholic? I am not and 
never will be Catholic. 

CHARLOTTE MILLER 


Dr. Fry is a very strong defender of the 
evangelical faith. Mgr. Sheen will waste 
no time trying to convert him. Actually, 
a. crucifix on an altar or elsewhere is as 
highly regarded by many Lutherans as 
by Roman Catholics. The crucifix in the 
president's office in the Church House, 
New York City, was a gift from one of the 
United Lutheran synods. 
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Gifts for Confirmation Sunday 


Confirmation Sunday will always be a highlight in 
the religious life of your young Christian friend, 
for on that day he actually becomes a member of 
his church. To help him be a strong member, why 
not give him a religious gift for the occasion? We 
suggest something to aid him in his church wor- 
ship—a Common Service Book, or, the basis for 


his Christian actions and thoughts—The Bible. 


Common Service 
Books 


511—Engadine Levant. Limp, 
round corners. Red under gold 
edges. Back title, side IHS 
monogram and cross in gold. 

$2.25 


513—Full Morocco. Limp, 
round corners, red under gold 
edges. Back title and side cross 
in gold. Silk headbands..$3.50 


592—Morocco Grained (Ker- 
atol) Binding limp. Round 
corners. Back title and side 
cross in gold. Red under gold 
edges. Silk headbands....$4.00 


594—Red Turkey Morocco, 
semi-flexible, round corners, 
gold roll, back title and side 
cross in gold, Red Se 

0 


Bibles 
Teacher-Student Bibles. Clear, 
self-pronouncing type. 60,000 
center column references. 
Maps, illustrations and Con- 
cordance. 


155—Words of Christ in red. 
$3.75 
156—I mitation Leather..$4.00 


Concordance Bibles. Teachers’ 
thin Bibles. 160 page con- 
cordance. 60,000 center col- 
umn references. Maps, illus- 
trations, 1,240 pages. 

285—Genuine Leather..$5.75 


275 X—lIndia Paper Edition. 
$7.00 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


610 Smithfield St, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


1617 Sumter St. 
Columbia 3, S. C. 


i 
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Mayfair Mission Site Endorsed; 


Seminarians Help in Field Work 
By OLiver F. WEAVER 


A JOINT MEETING of the executive com- 
mittee and the mission committee of Rocky 
Mountain Synod voted all-out endorse- 
ment of efforts to enter the Mayfair dis- 
trict in Denver recently assigned to the 
ULC by the Home Missions Conference. 
A committee was appointed to secure a 
site. The Board of American Missions has 
sent the Rev. Everett Bunck as missionary 
to develop the field. 

A feature of the start of this work was 
the co-operation of Western Theological 
Seminary in releasing four senior students 
for one week of 
field work under 
the direction of 
Pastor Bunck. Den- 
ver pastors and lay- 
“men assisted.. The 
experiment was 
highly beneficial to 
both the students and. to the local churches, 
where the students assisted with the serv- 
ices the following Sunday. 

THE SEMINAR held in Denver, Feb. 26, 
was attended by a group of 52 pastors as- 
sembled from three states, and represent- 
ing all Lutheran bodies. Speaking on “The 
Centrality of the Word,” the Rev. K. Bruno 
Neumann, pastor of Luther Memorial 
Church, Chicago, said, “The New Testa- 
ment is a call to an intimate experience. 
Christianity is a personal thing but not a 
private affair. It must begin in the heart 
but it cannot end there.” 

The Rev. E. F. Witte, executive director, 
Lutheran Charities, Chicago, stressed the 
value of a federated group of Lutheran 
churches, stating that a united front in 
matters of a social nature can prove a 
powerful force for good in the com- 
munity. All sessions were held in St. 
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| John’s Church, Missouri Synod, except the 
banquet, held in Augustana Church, when 


the Rev. Joseph C. Simonson of St. Paul, 
Minn., spoke on “Lutheran Unity.” 
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Direct outgrowths of the seminar, be- 
sides a warmer fellowship and better un- 
derstanding between all groups, are two 
proposals: first, consideration of placing all 
advertising of services and church loca- 
tions under one Lutheran heading; second, 
gathering of the 23 Lutheran churches of 
the Denver area to consider a closer re- 
lationship between the church and the 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 

1135 O’FARRELL STREET 
KSFO Broadcast 9:00 A. M. 

Church School—9:45 A. M. 

Chief Service—11:00 A. M. 

Youth Vesper — 7:00 P. M. 
J. George Dorn, D.D., 

Pastor 
Sister Adele Dasenbrock, 
Deaconess 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 
Sunday Services 
9:30 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 
8:00 P. M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded is life. and 
peace.” 
Morning Service 


Broadcast over 
Sta WJAS 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks from the High- 
way No. 1 .on Baltimore 
Street Car No. 15 from the 
center of the city direct to 
the church. 
P. S. Baringer, D.D., Pastor 
Matthew I. Wiencke, 
Assistant 


SERVICES 8:30 and 11:00 A. M. 
BIBLE SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 


A Cordial Welcome to All 
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Scout movement as an aid to boys and 
girls. Addressing this meeting, the Rev. 
Albert E. Iverson, chairman of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Committee on Scouting, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, urged 
that the Scout movement be widely used 
in every congregation as a valuable sup- 
plement to the program of Christian edu- 
cation. 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
DIVINE SERVICE 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 


Sunday School for All Ages at 9:45 
The Morning Service at 11:00 
Supper at 5:30 P. M. 
Luther Leagues at 6:30 P. M. 
Evening Worship at 7:30 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


Fellowshi 


_ PHILADELPHIA’S GREAT 
EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 


7.00 A. M. 
A MORNING OF GLORY 
IN THE GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS 


BROAD AND 
BOULEVARD 


(Take Broad St. Sub- 
way to Hunting Park 
Station. Four Lanes on 
Boulevard for park- 
ing.) 


Dr. Stover has con- 

ducted these huge 

Easter Sunrise Serv- 

ices since 1935. The 

largest attendance 

mons was 75,000 present and 

Dr. Ross Stover 20,000 ‘turned away. 


(Watch announcements for Broadcasts) 


ALL CONGREGATIONS of the Denver area 
affiliated with the National Lutheran 
Council joined in a great Lutheran World 
Action rally, Feb. 24, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Dr. Elmer W. Harner pastor. Dr. R. H. 
Gerberding, president of Synod of the 
Northwest, was the speaker. His message 
was well received and all signs point to 
meeting the quota in full. Dr. Gerberding 
also addressed meetings in Cheyenne and 
Casper, Wyo., Colorado Springs, Brush, 
and Longmont, Colo., presenting the 
pressing need for generous response to 
Lutheran World Action. 

Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu, El Paso, Tex., Dr. 
W. F. Buch pastor, has assumed self-sup- 
port as of Jan. 1, the mission committee 
reports. This is the only Rocky Mountain 
Synod church in Texas. 

Worp has been received that the Rev. 
Hugh Dowler, who has been working with 
the Red Cross since last fall, assigned to 
Guam, is seriously ill, and is being re- 
turned to the States on the hospital ship 
“Hope.” 


Cardinal’s Return is. Dampened 
By Protests and Editorials 


By CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE 


Cuicaco—This city has not been too 
demonstrative over the return of Samuel 
Alphonsus Cardinal Stritch from Rome. 

Mayor Edward J. Kelly and the City of 
Chicago tendered a complimentary dinner, 
March 10, to which Jewish and Protestant 

clergy were invited as guests. 
The church federation at- first 
refused to allow use of its lists 
for invitations on the ground 
that it was not proper to use 
tax funds for such a purpose. 
After conference among city 
officials it was announced that the dinner 
would be financed by private subscriptions. 
Most Protestant pastors gave the dinner 


a wide berth, and for the most part the © 


celebration was keyed to a modest pitch. 


Dr. Morris WEE, secretary of the stu- — 
The Lutheran 


dent commission of the National Lutheran 
Council, spoke at the Rockefeller chapel 
of the University of Chicago, March 3, to 
600 Luther Leaguers, college students of 
the many Chicago campuses and members 
of the city’s Lutheran churches about the 
“Strange symbol that has become central 
in a victorious faith.” “Shaken by man’s 
inhumanity, more people are gathering at 
the cross than ever before. In prison 
camps during the war, on trains across the 
country, in inaccessible primitive lands, 
Christ,” he said, “is on the lips and in the 
lives of more people than in any previous 
age.” 

JoHN Ropert SPANGLER, February grad- 
uate of Gettysburg Theological Seminary, 
was ordained to the ministry by the Illinois 
‘Synod. The service was held March 10, in 
‘St. Luke’s Church, Park Ridge, the church 
in which he was baptized. Present in the 
chancel and participating in the ordination 
was Dr. John M. Bramkamp, former pres- 
ident of the Illinois Synod, who had bap- 
_ ‘tized him as a child; Dr. Walter D. Spang- 
' ler, father of the ordinand and pastor of 
. the church; and Dr. Armin George Weng, 
. president of the synod. Mr. Spangler has 
been called as assistant pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

KarEN ANDERSEN, a member of Wicker 
Park Church and of the education division 
_ of the ULC Women’s Missionary Society, 
' who did a pioneer piece of work on co- 
_ operatives last year for the society, has 
done another outstanding piece of work in 
the program for April, “Peace Demands 


| Pioneers.” 


THe Cuicaco LuTHER LeacuE arranged 
three Lenten retreats for the young peo- 

ple of the churches of the city: a north 
| section service at Unity Church, April 7, 
at 3:30 P. M.; a west section service at 
| Westwood Church, March 24; and a south 
section service at People’s Church, March 
ait 
Miscettaniks: The Rev. Erwin T. Beaver, 
) service pastor at Hattiesburg, Miss., has 
accepted the call to Acacia Park Church, 
succeeding Pastor George Cressman, now 
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superintendent of the Social Mission So- 
ciety of Illinois. Pastor Beaver entered 
upon his duties March 15 and was installed 
March 27... . The youngest congregation 
of the synod in Morgan Park, new sub- 
urban section of the city, was organized as 
the Ridge Lutheran Church, March 24. 
The call as board missionary in the parish 
was extended to the Rev. J. Robert Spaid, 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
: ARTIST 


Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 
j Chicago 


In St. Louis 


A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 
St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 

(Just west of Forest Park) 
FREDERICK F. MUELLER, Ph.D., Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:30 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 

STREET CARS 
No. 51—Forest Park—No. 16—City Limits 
BUSSES 
No. 93—Lindell—No. 98—McCausland 


Welcome to Los Anceles, California 


F 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN ‘CHURCH 

3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 


Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 
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plain and prior to that, 
pastor at Saaichap rt, Ind. The congrega- 
tion has me developed under the direc- 
i . Glenn G. Gilbert, synod 

. The Rev. Millard H. 
urned to the pastorate of Unity 
Church after a year’s leave of absence 


: - 
former Ravy cha 


returned 
he organized the Monterey, 
Lutheran Service Center and di- 
; . . . The Chicago Confer- 
will be in Wilmette 
. Fred A. Millhouse e- 
theran World Action rallies 

at  Dubague, 1 a wa, . and Gary, Ind., were 


. ¥5 
neid 


ane WORKER os ee SECRETARY 


th leran a Deaconess 
wo - 


Welcome to 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


ST. JOHN'S 
EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 


gee —_ and KEOSAUQUA WAY 
3 a Moines—where friends 
America are at home 


Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, DD., Pasior 
Rey. Frederick J. Sager, B_D.. Assisianit 


Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:08 A M. 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Bors 616 
2ist ee aoe Jane 23-Aug. 26. Moun- 
tain Camp. 0 Acre Estate. Cabins. 
Private — 


a of lake ae York Offce, Room 
74, 11 W. 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


ident of Chicago Seminary, and at Des 
Moines, Waterloo, Waverly, Decorah, and 
Cedar Falls, by Dr. Weng, president of 
synod. 


Twin Cities Clergy Are Active 

Stirring achievements during 1945 
marked four pastorates in the twin cities 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Frank Marlatte, Redeemer Church, 
Minneapolis, received 173 new+ members, 
20 of whom were received by adult bap- 
tism. He had 78 infant baptisms. . . . Dr. 
Paul Wetzler, Salem Church, Minneapolis, 
received 329 new members, and had 96 
per cent of his 1,467 confirmed members 
receive Holy Communion. . . . Dr. Charles 
Grant, Faith Church, St. Paul, received 
253 new members, had 272 infant baptisms, 
solemnized 219 weddings, and conducted 
157 funerals. . . . Dr. Carl Bartsch, Holy 
Trinity, Minneapolis, received 357 new 


members and conducted 111 funerals. Holy 
Trinity gave $15,333.53 to regular benev- 
olence and $7,109.59 to extra benevolence. 
Association contributed 


he Tithers 
$14,589.19. 


Noi on the agenda of California Synod's recent 
meeting was a unique “father and sons” gath- 
ering when Dr. J. George Dorn (left), pastor 
of St. Mark's Church, San Francisco, took five 
of his six “sons” in the ministry and their wives 
te lunch. Shown with him are Pastors Frederick 
A. Smith, Edward N. Spirer, Henry W. Opper- 
man, Guy L. Hudson, and Joseph W. Peterson. 
The sixth man to enter the pastorate under Dr. 
Dorn’s ministry, the Rev. John B. Nield, was 


not present because of illness. 
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) “Martyr Church” is Freed of Debt, 
bes 000 Raised in 34 Years 


By Pamr C. Mier 


ALLENTOWN—St. Stephen’s Church, 


_ known throughout the Lehigh Valley as 


| debt. 


“The Martyr Church,” is now free of all 
A recent bond-burning service 


| marked this achievement. 


The story goes back to Sept. 29, 1911, 


; ahs in the course of the erection of the 


| 


church edifice, the 
tower collapsed dam- 
aging the rest of the 
building. The con- 
"  gregation decided to 
| tear down the church and start anew. The 
| members bore the entire cost. 
As a result of this incident, creating a 


| debt lof almost $100,000, St. Stephen’s be- 
i came known as “The Martyr Church.” 
_ The church was completed and dedicated, 
Nov. 9, 1913. Although faced by discour- 


agement and debt the congregation never 


| Lindenmuth is pastor. 

THE Women’s Missionary Society of 
| Grace Church celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary in the auditorium of Good Shepherd 
| Home, Feb. 5. Mrs. John H. Raker, ma- 
| tron, was the principal speaker. Others 
to bring greetings were the Rev. Warren 
| C. Heinly, president of the conference; 
Mrs. Heinly, president of the conference 
missionary society; Dr. G. Franklin Gehr, 
for the home board; and the Rev. Ralph 
Sell, chaplain on terminal leave. 

LEADERS in more than 100 congregations 
in Lehigh and Northampton Counties at- 
tended a promotional dinner in St. Paul’s 
| Church, Feb. 7, to inform leaders on scout- 
| ing. The Brotherhood, Sia of the 
| meeting, has set as itswoal “a scout troop 
'in every Lutheran congregation.” 

The main speaker was the Rev. A. E. 
, | Iverson of Minneapolis, chairman of scout- 
| ing in the ULC. Greetings were brought 
_ by Dr. Loyal A. Shoudy and J. J. Wilcox 
| of the Bethlehem Area Scout Council and 
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| once defaulted on its interest. Dr. A. W. 
F 
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When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


WANTED—Supervisor (Housefather or 
couple) for care of intermediate and senior 
boys, and Cottage mother and assistant for pre- 
school children. 

Wartburg Orphans’ Farm School, Rev. John 
H. Frenssen, Director, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


WANTED — Counsellors for Paradise Falls 
Girls’ Camp. Located in Pocono mountains and 
operated by Paradise Falls Lutheran Assoc. 

Write, giving details, to Miss Evelyn Halde- 
man, Southampton, Pa. 


VETERAN—Experienced Organist and Choir 
Director desires full time position. Married, 30 
years of age, 8 years’ experience in Lutheran 
Service. Prefer eastern seaboard. 

Address: A. J. A. c/o The Lutheran, 13th and 
Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 
1224 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa 
—$_ 
—————— 
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GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,1il. New York 16,N.Y. 


You Can Have Two Years 
of College! 


With every opportunity for a full 
college life 


Happy dormitory life 
Responsibilities of leadership 
Excellent academic training 


Graduation with your class 
in the junior college of the ULCA 


Marion (College 


Preparation for life work 
Training in unusual talents 
Possible transfer for college degree 


For Information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


PULPIT AND CHOIR 


i was 
YY UNSURPASSED 7a Ot 
BENTLEY &SIMON: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


Ralph M. Wyatt and Henry M. Faucett of 
the Lehigh council. Dr. George A. Greiss, 
pastor of St. Paul’s, conducted devotions 
for the group. 

ArTreR 54 YEARS of active service as a 
Sunday school teacher, Mrs. William Young 
has retired from her work in Zion Stone 
Church, Kreidersville. In appreciation of 
her service members of the school gave 
her a testimonial dinner. The State Sab- 
bath School Association has awarded her 
a medal in recognition of 50 years of 
service. 

Over 500 TEACHERS and leaders enrolled 
at the 69th annual Sunday school con- 
vention of the 
Allentown Con- 
ference in St. 
John’s Church, 
Allentown, Dr. 
William C. Schaef- 
fer pastor. The 
Rev. Earl F. Rahn, 
executive secre- 
tary of the Board 
of Christian Edu- 
cation, empha- 
sized the fact that 
“‘the Sunday 
school is still the 
most important 
agency for training people in the Christian 


Earl F. Rahn 


life.” The Rev. Arthur S. Deibert, who for — 


23 years has conducted a weekday church 
school in Zion Church, Northampton, 
stated that 90 per cent of juvenile delin- 


quents never had religious training. The © 


Rev. Erwin S. Spees, a secretary for the 


Parish and Church School Board, showed ~ 
that in the last few years one denomina- — 
tion alone lost over 500,000 Sunday school — 
Church needs conse- i 
crated leaders who are convinced of the ~ 
importance of the Church’s work,” he ~ 


members. “The 


declared. 


THe Rev. Georce B. Ammon, recently — 


called as director of audio-visual aids in, 
the United Lutheran Publication House, — 


showed sound films and slides to the con- 


vention. His department is being built to — 


aid more than 4,000 congregations. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE LIBRARY 


_ In the evening session, Sister Mildred 
Sassaman, Mrs. Charles L. Nester, Mrs. 
Erwin S. Spees, Miss Bertha A. Weber, 
| Miss Helen E. Pfatteicher, Pastors Spees, 
Joseph W. Inslee, Rahn and Ammon con- 
ducted conferences in visual education. 

_ Dr. Paul J. Hoh, president of Philadel- 
phia Seminary, emphasized the conven- 
_tion theme, “Each one win one—One mil- 
_lion by 1950,” by saying, “We have to be 
‘won ourselves before we can win one. 
Until His will becomes my will, until His 
feelings become my feelings, until the 
‘whole of me becomes saturated with the 
whole of Him, I cannot win one.” 

Tue Rey. Eart R. Kremrer, formerly of 
‘Christ Church, Freemansburg, was in- 
stalled pastor of St. John’s, Slatington, 
“March 11. Dr. Gomer C. Rees, who sup- 
plied the pulpit since the Rev. Mark A. 
‘Lauchnor resigned to go to Trinity, 
Lehighton, charged the congregation. Pas- 
tor Heinly conducted the installation. 


‘Pastor Renkel Installed 
_ The Rev. Roland W. Renkel was in- 
‘stalled pastor of Second Church, Balti- 
more, Md., March 17. Dr. James Oosterling, 
superintendent of the Lutheran Inner Mis- 
‘sion Society, gave the charge to the con- 
gregation. 

Pastor Renkel has served Lutheran 
-churches in Hampstead and Stoneleigh. 


F auredals Church Celebrates 


| The 25th anniversary and debt clear- 
“ance of Calvary Church, Laureldale, Pa., 
“was observed at services, Feb. 24. Dr. Emil 
' E. Fischer, president of the Ministerium of 
_ Pennsylvania, spoke at the morning serv- 
| ‘ice, and Dr. John L. Deaton, former pastor 
of the congregation and now pastor of 
Christ Church, Baltimore, at vespers. 

| A final debt elimination campaign was 
begun last October when the debt stood 
at $5,800. It was entirely liquidated and 
lall evidences of debt burned by John 
' Gehret and Ray F. Borda, council mem- 
i bers, at the vesper service. The Rev. Mark 
'_K. Trexler has been pastor since 1924. 
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Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Sa ea pulpit and lectern hang- 


ings, bookmarkers, communion linens. Cata- 


logue on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 


organ for small churches. 
Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


All Types 
CHILDREN’S BIBLES 


Junior Students 
Senior Students 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
HOME BIBLES 
WEDDING GIFT BIBLES 
WHITE BOUND BIBLES 
FAMILY BIBLES 
PULPIT_BIBLES 


AMT NN 
Tek wild ed } 


Col. Walker Succeeds Osterlund 


As Treasurer of Ministerium 


H. Torrey Walker, 
of the ULC Board of 
Publication, was 
elected treasurer of 
the Ministerium of 


PHILADELPHIA—Col. 


executive secretary 


PEMNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania, March 
19, at a meeting of 


the synod’s executive board 


He assumed duties of the office April 1, 
succeeding Mr. O. W. Osterlund, who re- 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


SINCE 1863... 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
You can trust the 
National trademark ... 
for more than three quarters 
of a century it has been found 
on fine Bibles. There is one 
to fill your every need. 


KING JAMES VERSION 


National pip.es 


Col. H. Torrey Walker 


signed on the advice of his physician. Mr. 
Osterlund was treasurer of the synod since 
1928. His term ordinarily would have ex- 
pired in 1948. Colonel Walker, who re- 
turned from overseas service in October 
to resume his duties as manager of the 
United Lutheran Publication House, will 
serve as ad interim treasurer until a reg- 
ular election for the office can be held at 
the synod convention next month. 


Preminent Laymen Give $1,000,000 
For Reading Hospital Expansion 


By LuTHEeR ScCHLENKER ~ 


Reapinc—Ferdinand Thun and Henry 
Janssen, members of St. John’s Church, 
Reading, have just contributed another 
million dollars to the Reading Hospital. 
The donation will be used to erect a new 
ward building and an additional hall for 
nurses. During the past quarter century 
Messrs. Thun and Janssen have given over 
$4,000,000 to the Reading Hospital. The 
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hospital is only one of scores of educa- 
tional, scientific, or community welfare 
| causes liberally supported by them. 
RELEASED TIME religious education has 
been established this second semester in 
| the public schools of 
Reading. The Prot- 
estants have set up 
an  interdenomina- 
tional program. 
| Operating under a budget of $8,000 they 
| have hired a director of weekday educa- 
| tion, Dr. Paul Dundore, under whose 


PENNSYLVANIA 


supervision schools have been set up in 
churches within a short distance of the 
public schools. The program is for the 
children of grades four, five and six. 

THE LARGEST LUTHERAN AUDIENCE assem- 
bled in years gathered to hear Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church, speak at the Lutheran 
World Action rally in Trinity Church, 


Reading. Approximately 1,700 people 
filled the church and Sunday school rooms 
to capacity. 


THE PRE-CONFIRMATION rally for cate- 


GEORGE: A . 


resolution in Christ. 


i The logic of this new Buttrick book pierces 
the fogs of our disillusionment. Typically 
Buttrick are the flashes of intellectual in- 
tensity, the illuminating illustrations, light- 


ing the pages like flashing meteors. 


"We are ignorant,” 


contains these chapters: 


THE DILEMMA 


> 
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BUTTRICK 


In CHRIST AND MAN'S DILEMMA the distinguished author of 
PRAYER strips the mask from the falsities of our day—false knowl- 
edge, false standards, false dreams—and offers a heartening revela- 
tion of the truth that can set men free. In breath-taking contrast he 
pins man and his feeble schemes against the vastness of God's plan. 
With keen insight and illuminating phrase he analyses our fundamen- 
tal human quandary—our awareness of the ignorance, wickedness, 
and mortality which have brought us to the edge of chaos, yet our 
impotence of ourselves to overcome them. With burning urgency he 
sets forth our only hope of escaping this dilemma—the God-given 


says Dr: Buttrick, 
yet unable to lighten our darkness: 
wicked, but we know our wickedness, yet we cannot overcome it: we 
need a redemption. We are mortal, and chained to mortality, though 
with a long enough chain to see it for what it is, yet we cannot break 
the chain: we need deliverance." 


CHRIST AND OUR IGNORANCE 
CHRIST AND OUR WICKEDNESS 
CHRIST AND OUR MORTALITY 


YOUR bOCAL: BOOKSTORE 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY ° 


~Christ and Man’s Dilemma-. 


hs ne 


Thy BASU TCH OUR 


GEORGE ARTHUR BUTTRICK, pastor of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, is widely recognized as one 
of the leading religious thinkers of this 
generation. 


“but aware of our ignorance, 
we need a revelation. We are 


His timely analysis of man's dilemma 


CHRIST AND BUSINESS 
CHRIST AND EDUCATION 
CHRIST AND THE MACHINE 
MAN'S RESPONSE 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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chumens of Reading Conference was held Music was led by St. Luke's choir under 
] h. The Rev. Henry J. the direction of Miss Rhea E. Drexel. 

ist Church, Allentown, Tse pre-Lentex Communion for pastors 
of the Reading Conference was held in 
Trinity Church, Topton. The service was 
in charge of the officers of conference. The 
Rev. Charles E. Fisher, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Birdsboro, preached the sermon 
Afterward the Rev. Roy L. Winters, super- 
intendent of the Board of Home Missions, 
spoke on the subject, “My Preaching This 
Lent.” 

Dre. Czaztes G. Beck, pastor emeritus of 
Holy Spirit Church, Reading, has resigned 
from the board of trustees of the Lutheran 
Home at Topton after 20 years of service. 

Berzei-Zion Cuurcs, Grimville, has be- 
gun to improve its Sunday school rooms. 
The church school room is to be divided 
to facilitate departmental work. 


TiTsseecse ses seeceseeseeeeeep gy 
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Society to Mark 20th Anniversary 
The Women’s Missionary Society of 
Christ Church, Buffalo, N. Y., will observe 
its 20th anniversary April 26. During its 
existence, the society has achieved this 
record: There have been 344 life member- 
$ menutes to Times Square ships taken out, 70 memorials, and 27 trans- 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere ferals. Seventeen $100 annuity bonds have 
primanle sl oceichore aes also been taken out. The group has twenty 
P; 100 per cent life membership families, and 
rince Geor e it is a 100 per cent society in life members. 
Hotel 141 East 2B St. The sum of $1200 has been contributed 
fonxl6, ICY. to the current triennial objective for the 
Charles F- Rogers. as = training of new missionaries. A Bible 
woman has been supported in India since 
u " 1935. A scholarship in E. V. Day Girls 
Every Organ Buyer’ ees School in Liberia has been supported an- 
oss if he buys WICKS, knows nually since 1930. 
excellence of workmanship, One of the outstanding factors in the © 
and artistic supremacy. development of the work has been the vis- | 
itation department started in 1928 by Mrs. © 
Katherine Henzler and still under her 
leadership. To date, Mrs. Henzler has 
gathered $13,650, all of which was used | 
for missionary work. This sum, plus $7,460 . 
the society gave, makes a total of $21,000 
for the 20-year history of the society. ‘ 
Mrs. Edwin Boetiger of Buffalo, syn-— 
odical president, is the anniversary speaker. 
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‘Clinton Home to Expand 

Plans for a $40,000 building fund drive 
were announced recently at the annual 
meeting of the board of Lutheran Church 
Home for the Aged, Clinton, N. Y. Martin 
Jensen, chairman of the expansion com- 
-mittee, showed slides of proposed build- 
‘ings, and Henry Zoeckler outlined plans 
_for the drive. 

New officers elected are Theodore Stein- 
_horst, president; Leon Pillore, vice-pres- 
‘ident; Edward Juergensen, recording sec- 
retary; Henry Zoeckler, financial secre- 
_tary; and Edward Koenig, treasurer. The 
Rev. William C. Nolte is superintendent. 


DECEASED 


} A. L. Boliek 


| The Rev. Abner Lafayette Boliek, 83, of 
| Luray, Va. died March 8, following a brief 
i illmess. He was born in Alexander County, 
\ North Carolina, and received his education 
at Rutherford Junior College, and Concor- 
dia College. 

' Mr. Boliek was ordained by the Indiana 
‘Synod in 1891, and served pastorates in 
|China Grove, N. C.; Wallace, Ind.; Orkney 
‘Springs, Va.; Edinburg, Va.; Newberry, 
Ind.; Nappanee, Ind.; Lexington, N. C.; 
Taylorsville, N. C.; Hickory, N. C.; Stan- 
‘ley, N. C.; Gastonia, N. C.; Shenandoah, 
'Va.; and Luray, Va. 

_ He retired from the active ministry in 
1933 but continued to supply parishes, in- 
cluding Ripleyville, Va. He was active in 
organization of the New Market Confer- 
jence of Virginia Synod, and served as its 
first president. Pastor Boliek also served 
'a term as mayor of Luray. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 


'Boliek, Anaheim, Calif.; Dr. W. C. Boliek, 
Columbia, S. C.; Luther G. Boliek, Hickory, 
'N. C.; and the Rev. J. Glenn Boliek, Front 
' Royal, Va. 

| Foneral rites were conducted in St. 
| Mark’s Church, Luray, March 9, with Pas- 
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VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 


Supplies - Etc. 
Catalogfree on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


You can share the Word with others and re- 
ceive an income for life for yourself—easily 
and simply through the Annuity Agreement 
plan of the American Bible Society. 

Why not join the thousands of grateful own- 
ers of these Agreements—those who REGU- 
LARLY receive their-checks at stated inter- 
vals—those who have that pleasant satisfaction 
of knowing that their agreement has almost 
100 years of success behind it. 

And, too, wouldn’t it give you a glow of 
satisfaction to know that you are sharing in 
the work of distributing the Scriptures to 
millions throughout the world? 

“A Gift That Lives” tells you of this grand 
Plan and how it works. Will you not let us 
send you this booklet? 

AN MAIL THE SEMIS BS LE 


rRestsy American Bible Society, | 
| : Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


| Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet p56 entitled “A Gift That Lives” | 
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FOR EASTER 


THE GREETING THAT IS 


THE 
Woven 
BOOKMARK: 
GREETING 


Give this lovely bookmark (14% x 6 
inches) woven of enduring rayon with 
all the beauty of rare embroidery —an 
Easter gift to be used on through the 
year—mounted on beautiful folder de- 
signed to carry your personal message. 
Timely for Lent and Easter are No. 
460—Not my will but thine be done 
and No. 436—J am the resurrection. 
Full line includes The Good Shepherd, 
The Lord's Prayer, The 23rd Psalm, 
Suffer The Little Children, and many 
other appropriate subjects. Now on 
display at religious bookstores and 
card shops or can be ordered from 
your publishing house. 


I5¢ each=$1.50 per doz. 


Your Gury 


THE UDoven 


BOOKMARK GREETING/ 72 s0suaf) 


MADE ONLY BY bs 


QUALITY WEAVING COMPANY 


5513 DEVON STREET, PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 


tor F. E. Dufford in charge and Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, Jr., president of Synod of Vir- 
ginia, delivering the sermon. The pastors 
of the New Market Conference served as 
pallbearers. Burial took place in Zion 


. Cemetery near Edinburg, Va. 


Daniel P. Heltzel 


The Rev. Daniel Peter Heltzel, 84, of 
Dayton, Ohio, died Feb. 10, in Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital of that city after an ill- 
ness of only a few weeks. He graduated 
from Hamma Divinity School in 1894, and 
served pastorates in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, his first being St. Matthew’s 
Church, Darrtown, Ohio. During a term 
as acting president of the Illinois Synod 
he was active in establishing the Nachusa 
Lutheran Orphanage. He retired from the 
active ministry in 1923, while serving for 
the second time St, Paul’s Church at 
Nachusa, Ill. 

He was born Dec. 6, 1861, in Sandusky 
County, Ohio. Surviving are a daughter, 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Heltzel of Dayton; 
a sister, Mrs. Lulu Tucker, Bellevue, Ohio; 
and two brothers, John of Bellevue, and 
George of Fremont, Ohio. 

Interment was in Darrtown Cemetery 
following services in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Darrtown. Officiants were Dr. E. Clyde 
Xander, former pastor of First Church, 
Springfield, Ohio, the Rev. James A. Miller, 
Dayton, and the Rev. H. C, Ter Vehn, 
Darrtown. 


Changes of Pastorate 


BONKER, MILUS W. From Northwestern Semi- 
nary. (Student.) To Grace Church, Rich- 
mond, Calif. 13th and Barrett Sts. 

DAVIS, R. V. From Scribner-Snyder Parish, 
Nebr. To First Church, Nebraska City, Nebr. 
406 S. Ninth St. 

EYDT, PAUL W. H. From Conquerall Parish, 
Nova Scotia. To St. Paul's Church, Ellice 
Township, Ontario, Canada. R. R. No. |, 
Brunner, Ontario. 

GANSKOPP, ELMER H. From Christiansted, 
St. Croix, Virgin Islands. To Knox-Monroe 
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Parish, Tenn. 212 Alpine Drive, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

GOOS, WALTER J. From Chaplaincy. To Lin- 
wood Parish, Ontario, Canada. 

' GRAVES, TURNER A. From Savannah, Ga., as 
Service Pastor. To Rockingham-Bridgewater 
Parish, Va. 53 Willow S+., Harrisonburg, Va. 

HEPNER, C. W., Ph.D. From Washington, D. C. 
To Prisoner of War Camp, Huntsville, Tex. 

) JOHNSON, EARL J. From Chaplaincy. To 

_ Board of American Missions, California Synod. 
P. O. Box 387, Ocean Beach, Calif. 

| KEASEY, LESTER D. From Gettysburg Semi- 
nary. (Student.) To Trinity Church, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 977 E. Walnut St. 

| KOON, LEWIS. From Chaplaincy. 

| Market Parish, Va. 

/LINDLER, HORACE J. C. 

Seminary. (Student.) To Ebenezer 
Ga. Rincon, Ga. 
MORELAND, FRANKLIN E. From Gettysburg 


To New 


From Southern 
Parish, 


a a 


— 


Seminary. (Student.) To Calvary Parish, Md. 
Greenmount, Md. 

SPAID, JAMES ROBERT. From Chaplaincy. To 
Ridge Church, Chicago, Ill., as Board Mis- 
sionary. Clissold School Auditorium, 110th 
and S. Western Ave. 

VILLAUME, W. J. From Jackson Heights, L. I., 
N. Y. To Massachusetts Council of Churches. 


14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Calendar 
April 
24-25—Board of Foreign Missions 
25 —ULC Executive Board 
29-May I—Nebraska Synod 


First Church, South Sioux City 
29-May 2—Kansas Synod 

Sche rer Memorial Church, Chapman 

Begins 7.30 P. M., April 29 


ON THE 
MOUNT 


—“Wastrated by Sueret! Shinn 


You will want this exquisite book with its eighteen full color 
pages and many beautiful black and white drawings to be a part 
of your library for all time. The text is from the King James 
Version of the Bible with no additional material. Everyone of 
every age will be able to appreciate the sheer beauty of Everett 
Shinn’s inspired interpretation of one of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces—THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. $2.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. IN PHILA. 
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in CONCLUSION 


Tas weex I reex particularly well 
acquainted with readers of Toe Lu- 
THERAN. A thousand questionnaires sent 
to subscribers from Florida to Alaska 
have been returned. Answers have just 
been tabulated, and yesterday I read 
hundreds of notes written by readers 
regarding this magazine. 

OnE SURPRISE was the high rating 
given Dr. Schmidt's “Know the Bible” 
series. 1 know it has been very well 
done, but did not expect it to be actually 
popular. These articles are not easy 
reading. By the way, Dr. Schmidt plans 
to begin a series on the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke when I Corinthians is com- 
pleted in a few more weeks. 

Another surprise is that our readers 
don’t seem to like stories: Some we 
have printed have been especially good. 
They are intended to teach rather than 
entertain, but they have been lively 
even though serious m purpose. Sub- 
scribers admit they don’t read them. 


News sections of the paper are read 
most thoroughly. General articles, par- 
ticularly those about the church at 
work, have increased greatly in reader 
acceptance in recent months. “Personal 
Problem Clinic” is a favorite among the 
youngest readers, less so among the 
middle-aged, and least among old peo- 
ple. The “Book” section appeals to 
clergymen, not to laymen. 

A majority of our readers are def- 
initely in the upper age brackets. And 
the older readers are more attentive to 
the paper than the younger. People 
over 55 read half again as much as 
those under 25. They have more time, 
no doubt, and have greater interest in 
the sort of things a church paper nat- 


urally contains. Pastors read the 
least of all! 

Our readers would like a section on 
the weekly Sunday school lessons. The 
older people are especially eager for 
this. Otherwise people seem to be well 
pleased with the paper as now con- 
structed. 


FRoM THE NOTES readers have sent, 
it is quite clear that a paper such as 
Tse Lurueran fulfills a real purposs 
Thousands find in it something 
need, which they do not find in oi 
types of periodicals. “My mother a 
I wait for this magazine each wee 
writes a subscriber. “At times I begin 
to think someone has put an extra day 
in the week, for it seems so long before 
the next issue comes.” Some readers — 
tell of taking Tue Lurneran to the 
homes of blind people, and reading it 
clear through. 

These are not words of praise for this 
paper—but evidence of hunger for the 
message of faith it tries to bring. 

As for other papers, laymen who 
subscribe for THe LutTHERAN like the 
Reader’s Digest best of all, and Life 
next. Clergymen also think the Digest 
is the best, and next they place the 
Christian Century. Yet there are very 
many of our readers who get no other 
periodical than THe LuTHeran and who 
read every word of it. There are few 
magazines read from cover to cover by 
as many of their subscribers as this 
one is. 

So WE IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE will go 
on with the relentless task, assured that 
something of value results from our 


labors. 
The Lutheran 


A 
COLLEGE-SUPPORTED 
CHURCH 


SUPPORT THE COLLEGES OF THE CHURCH 
WITH PRAYERS, GIFTS, AND STUDENTS 


“HE we believe in our Church, believe i 


and a future, we must believe im our Church College 
CARTHAGE COLLEGE—Carthage. Ill. NEWBERRY COLLEGE Newberry. S C 
ISETTYSBURG COLLEGE—Gettysburg, Pa. ROANOKE COLLEGE —Selem. Ve 
ARTWICK COLLEGE—Oneonta, N. Y- SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSIT ¥—Selinsarawe, P= 
NOIR RHYNE COLLEGE—Hickory, N.C. THIEL COLLEGE—Greenville, Pe 
MARION COLLEGE—Marion, Va WAGNER COLLEGE—S sand, N 
IDLAND COLLEGE—Fremont, Neb- WATERLOO COLLEGE—W o, Ont, Car 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE Soaring 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE—Allentown. Pa. 


Please write for mformation to 
The Board of Education of The United Lutheran Church in America 
744 Jackson Place, N. W.. Washington 6 D.C. 


RELIGIOUS PAINTINGS 


EASTER GIFTS FOR HOME, CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


from paintings of 


Old 
Mas fers 


Teach your children to know the masters. 
De Luxe Color Process simulates original 
painting, eliminates need for glass. Ex- 
cellent gifts for nursery and primary de- ) won ~ 
partments of the Church School, or the INFANT SAMUEL AT PRAYER 


home. by Reynolds 
Size 8% x 107% Prigk say een $ .60; Framed 2. See $ 3.50 
Size—20” x 10’: Print ....... ssdypesnsee SOAIOE PROIROG) .c;<ttaynniseaee $15.00 


from paintings of 


Whodorn 
org bs 


—~ - mae = Here is a picture of charm by an artist 
ALL THINGS WISE AND WONDERFUL of stature in the field of children’s art. 
—a Margaret Tarrant picture Processed to simulate original, attrac- 
111/)” x 13Yy’": Print—$3.00, Framed tively framed. Will Ads warmth and 
—$6.00 ... 13” x 16’: Print—$6.00. beauty to your child's room, or to the 


Framed—$12.00 .. . 18/” x 23’: Print Nursery and Primary Departments in 
—$10.00, Framed—$20.00. church school. Appropriate Easter gift. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash’ Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
Chicago II Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 


